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AMERICAN BALLET IN 
METROPOLITAN’S 
NEW SEASON ~ 


Edward Johnson, on Return 
from Europe, Announces the 
Engagement of Group Headed 
by George Balanchine 


LISTS 17 NEW SINGERS 


Getrud Palson Wettergren, 
Swedish Mezzo, to Sing Wag- 
nerian Roles — Gladys Swar- 
thout Re-engaged—Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor Added to Board 


S an outstanding feature of the new 
season to open at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Dec. 16, General Man 
ager Edward Johnson, who returned 
from a nine-weeks tour of Europe on 
July 31, has made known the engage 
ment of the American Ballet, George 
Balanchine, director, to replace the tra 
ditional ballet corps of the opera com 
pany. This departure, it is understood, 
will mean the return of the production 
of separate ballets as part of the Metro 
politan repertoire, in addition to the 
usual divertissements and dances in 
cluded in many of the familiar operas. 
Mr. Johnson also confirmed the en- 
gagement of seventeen new singers, 
thirteen of them Americans, and added 
the name of Gertrud Palson Wetter 
gren, Swedish mezzo-soprano, who will 
sing Wagnerian parts and possibly other 
roles as well, dividing the season with 
her compatriot, Karin Branzell. The 
re-engagement of Gladys Swarthout, 
contralto, also was disclosed by Mr. 
Johnson at a press conference held a 
week after his return at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

The election to the board of directors 
of Mrs. Vincent Astor, who has been 
identified with the activities of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
was also made known. Mrs. Astor’s 
election to the board took place on 
Aug. 6. She is the third woman member 
of the board, the others being Lucrezia 
Bori and Mrs. August Belmont. 


Novelties, Revivals Unnamed 


Mr. Johnson disclosed that he was 
not yet in a position to announce novel- 
ties or revivals for the season, other 
than to confirm the return of Bizet’s 
Carmen to the repertoire, in which 
opera, Rosa Ponselle is to appear for 
the first time in the title role. Mr. John- 
son, who returned from a nine-week 
tour of European opera capitals on July 
31, told of meeting Miss Ponselle abroad 


(Continued on page 4) 


Hienbert 


Caradossi (Rex) 


A Returning Trio of Celebrities 
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Edward Johnson, General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera, Thaddeus Wronski, Executive 
Director of the Detroit Civic Opera, and Bernardino Molinari, Who Goes to Conduct in 
Hollywood Bowl, Discuss Their Various Problems on a Westbound Trip of the Rex 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
BOWL ACTIVITIES 


Opera, Rullet and Concerts Led 
by Noted Conductors—Solo- 
ists Praised 

YS ANGELES, Aug. 10.—A perfect 

evening, under Southern California 
skies, a low-hung moon, that gradually 
disappeared through a fringe of scat- 
tered pine trees, and the air, redolent 
with the fragrance of bloon 
were nature’s gifts for the 
the Hollywood Bowl season of summer 
concerts on July 16. 








To match this munific Bowl 

. cement had ‘ 
management had mu t 
100 musicians, Otto s con- 
ductor, an array o i f 
ally, a fanfare of trumpets to make the 
occasion properly impressive 

A booing audience gereeted the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor Hattfield 


(Continued on page 10) 


WASHINGTON HEARS 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 


National Symphony Welcomed 
in Outdoor Programs on 
Potomac River 
V7 Soeauews, D. C., Aug. 10.— 

The newly inaugurated series of 
concerts by the National Symphony, 
which began on July 14, has proven an 
overwhelming success. Every Sunday 
and Wednesday evening between 10,000 
and 12,000 music lovers gather at the 
Watergate on the banks of the Potomac 
in the seats provided, in canoes and 
ther craft on the river, to listen to the 
[ The site chosen, 
inally planned as a harbor for visit- 
vessels, is an ideal one, with the 
imposing Memorial to Lincoln at the 





symphonic programs. 


the flight of steps and across the 

river, in view of the audience, Arling- 

ton with its many associations. 
Following the plan conceived by C. C. 


Continued on page 11) 


MUSIC GIVEN PLACE 
IN VAST FEDERAL 
ART PROJECT 


Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff to Head 
Division in WPA’s Plan to 
Give Employment and Stimu- 
late Interest 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 





Orchestras and Ensembles to 
Be Formed — Approximately 
18,000 Musicians to Benefit by 
Relief Activity Under New- 
ly Expanded Program 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10. 
To carry out what is described as 
the most extensive and far-reaching art 
program ever undertaken by a govern 
ment, Harry L. Hopkins, chief of the 
Works Administration, has 
announced the appointment of Dr. Niko 
lai Sokoloff, as technical assistant for 
music; Holger Cahill for painters and 
sculptors; Hollie Flanagan for the the- 
atre and Henry G. Alsberg for writers. 
The project will draft work relief 
millions under budgets for the drama, 
music, art and writers programs. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 musicians are to be 
employed on a program designed to 
bring music of all kinds to all parts of 
the country. The program developed 
by the FERA for New York City will 
be increased to include the remainder 
of the country, while the program for 
New York will be enlarged and in all 
probability changed. 


Progress 


Program Outlined 


The general outlines of the program 
are: the providing of physical relief to 
jobless professional musicians; the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of high 
professional standards by reclassifica- 
tion of musicians and the establishment 
of high technical standards; the stimu- 
lation of community interest in social 
and recreational music; the creation of 
a large musical public. 

Dr. Sokoloff, who is nationally known 
as the former conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and more recently of the 
New York Orchestra, came to America 
in 1901 and has long been prominent 
in the musical life of this country. He 
studied at Yale University, with Charles 
Martin Loeffler in Boston, and later 
with Eugene Ysaye and Vincent d’Indy 
in Europe. Besides having been con- 
ductor of the previously mentioned or- 
chestras, Dr. Sokoloff has made guest 
appearances with the Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Philadelphia and 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony or- 
chestras, as well as with the London 
Symphony and the Academic Orchestra 
in Russia. He is credited with having 

(Continued on page 4) 
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SOKOLOFF AT HEAD 
OF PWA MUSIC PLAN 


(Continued from page 3) 
brought the Cleveland Orchestra to the 
position of one of the great major sym- 
phony orchestras in America, and of 
putting into operation there a compre- 
hensive educational and music program 
with the co-operation of the Board of 
Education, a pioneering step in the field 
of musical education. Dr. Sokoloff also 
organized amateur choral societies in 
Ohio for participation in great works 
with orchestra and in recognition of his 
efforts toward the cultural enhancement 
of the state of Ohio, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music was conferred upon him at 
Western Reserve University. He is a 
member of the Beethoven Association of 
New York and of the Artist Advisory 
Board of the National Music League, 
Inc. For the last two seasons he has 
been conductor of the New York Or- 
chestra and president and conductor of 
the Fairfield County Music Association. 


Other Relief Heads Named 


Of the other technical assistants head- 
ing different branches of the relief art 
project, Miss Flanagan is professor of 
English and director of the experimental 
theatre at Vassar College; Mr. Cahill 
an expert on American folk art, and Mr. 
Alsberg, who has been at work compil- 
ing reports for the relief administra- 
tion, is a former newspaper man, and 
one-time director of the Provincetown 
Theatre. 

There probably has never been a time 
when so many good musicians in this 


TE 


BAYREUTH LISTS OPERA 
PLANS FOR 1936 SEASON 





Six Performances of Lohengrin, Five 
of Parsifal and Two Cycles of 
The Ring Forecast 


Six performances of Lohengrin, five 
of Parsifal and two complete cycles of 
The Ring complete the program for the 
Wagner music-drama festivals to be 
held in Bayreuth in 1936, the year of 
the eleventh Olympic Games, which will 
be held in Germany, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the German Rail- 
roads Information Office. 

Lohengrin will begin the festival on 
July 19, followed by a performance of 
Parsifal on July 20; Lohengrin on July 
21; Rheingold on July 23; Walkiire on 
July 24; Siegfried on July 25; Gétter- 
dammerung on July 27; Parsifal on 
July 29; Lohengrin on July 30; Parsi- 
fal on Aug. 18; Lohengrin on Aug. 19; 
Rheingold on Aug. 21; Walkiire on 
Aug. 22; Siegfried on Aug. 23; Gétter- 
dammerung on Aug. 25; Parsifal on 
Aug. 27; Lohengrin on Aug. 28; Parsi- 
fal on Aug. 30; Lohengrin on Aug. 31. 





Open Drive for Stadium Fund 


The Stadium Concerts Committee 
opened a drive on July 25 to ob- 
tain the $10,000 needed to insure the 
deficits of the present season. The 
Board of Estimate recommended on 
July 3 a grant of that amount be do- 
nated to the Stadium concert fund. On 
July 18 the motion was vetoed by the 
Board of Education. 





Italo Montemezzi Arrives in America 

Italo Montemezzi, Italian composer 
of L’Amore dei Tre Re and other 
operas, arrived here on the Rex on 
July 6, accompanied by his wife and 
son. He revealed that he is at work 
on a new opera which does not as yet 
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SEASON’S PLANS FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 3) 





Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, Appointed to Administer 
Federal Music Program 


country have been unemployed. The 
situation is largely due to sound cinema, 
which eliminated many motion-picture 
orchestras, caused the ejection of mu- 
sicians in many legitimate theatres, the 
restrictions imposed upon the size of 
established symphony orchestras and the 
reduction in private support of musical 
endeavors. 

In New York City at present about 
950 men and women are employed on 
various FERA musical enterprises, and 
it is planned to greatly increase the 
number, since a large percentage of the 
jobless musicians are now living in 
New York. 


have a definite title, but is based upon 
a medieval legend. The new score will 
be set to a libretto by Sem Benelli. 
They will live at Elberon, N. J. 


Krueger Returns from Europe 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, arrived on the 
President Harding on July 19, after a 
month in Vienna. The sudden illness 
of his daughter in California necessi- 
tated his return, and he will spend the 
remainder of the summer in Beverly 
Hills, before going to Kansas City to 
take up his winter duties. 





Contemporary Music Festival to Be 
Held in Prague 
Pracue, Aug. 5.—The festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music, which was to take place at 
Karlsbad from Sept. 2 to 7, will be held 
at Prague. 


TOSCANINI TRIUMPHS 


SaLzpurG, Aug. 12—The Salzburg 
Festival began with a performance of 
Tristan und Isolde, conducted on July 
27 by Bruno Walter: two days later 
Arturo Toscanini returned to his first 
affection, opera, with an indescribable 
performance of Verdi’s Falstaff on 
July 29. The performance was sung in 
Italian, following a precedent estab- 
lished last season in Don Giovanni, and 
the cast included Mariano Stabile as 
Falstaff; Pietro Bosini as Ford: Dino 
Borgioli, the Fenton: Marina Caninglia. 
Mistress Ford, and Edith Mason, Amer 
ican soprano, as Nanetta. 

The stage settings were highly ef- 
fective and a gay ballet, directed by 
Margaret Wallmann added to the charm 


when she was on her way to Paris to 
study the French traditions of the role 
with Albert Carré. 

The general manager was gratified 
at the successful conclusion of negotia- 
tions with Miss Swarthout, as she rep- 
resented the last of a group of four, 
whose adherence to the company was 
in doubt at the time Mr. Johnson took 
charge. The others, Lawrence Tibbett; 
Lily Pons, and Miss Ponselle, were re- 
engaged soon after Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeded Herbert Witherspoon. Concern- 
ing Nino Martini, whose name is still 
missing from the roster, the general 
manager stated there would be further 
negotiations. 





Getrud Palson Wettergren, Swedish Mezzo- 
Soprano, Engaged for the Metropolitan 


Mr. Johnson regards Gertrud Wet- 
tergren as probably the most important 
of the new singers to be heard for the 
first time in New York this winter. She 
has sung with Kirsten Flagstad, the 
Norwegian soprano, in Scandinavia, 
and is herself a native of Esloev in 
southern Sweden and a protegé of 
Princess Margaret, niece of Queen Vic- 
toria. She is married to Erik Wetter- 
gren, director of the Swedish National 
Museum. After studying at the Royal 
School of Opera at Stockholm, she made 
her debut in 1922 as Cherubino in Mo- 
zart’s Marriage of Figaro. Aside from 
the Wagnerian repertory, Carmen, 
Santuzza, Orpheus, Amneris and Leo- 
nora are some of her roles. 

Mr. Balanchine, director of the 
\merican Ballet, was choreographer of 


IN SALZBURG OPERAS 


to Musica, AMERICA 


of the Windsor Forest scene. But in- 
dividual successes, even the tumultuous 
effect produced by the opera as a whole, 
were lost in the riotous acclaim that 
greeted Toscanini and the tumultuous 
applause that followed his reading of 
the score. 

Toscanini conducted Beethoven’s Fi- 
delio here for the first time on Aug. 7, 
achieving, if such a thing were possible, 
an even greater success than in his 
Falstaff of a week ago. Lotte Lehmann 
sang the role of Leonore, Andreas von 
Roseler, appearing for the first time in 
opera on this occasion, that of Flor- 
estan; Alfred Jerger was the Pizzaro, 
Anton Bauman, Rocco, and Emanuel 
List, Don Fernando, 


important works for Diaghileff. He is 
a Russian and has been dancing since 
he entered the school of the Imperial 
Ballet in St. Petersburg at the age of 
nine. From 1927 to 1929 he created nine 
ballets for Diaghileff, all outside of 
Russia. 

The complete list of artists newly 
engaged, which does not include re 
engagements, is as follows: 

Sopranos: Josephine Antoine, Hilda 
Burke, Susanne Fisher, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Edith Mason, Charlotte Symons, 
Thelma Votipka. 

Contraltos and mezzo - sopranos: 
Helen Oelheim, Marion Telva, Gertrud 
Wettergren. 

Tenor: Charles Kullmann. 

Baritones and basses: Eduard Habich, 


Julius Huehn, Carlo Morelli, Chase 
Baromeo, Dudley Marwick, Hubert 
Raidich. 





CHICAGO PLANS A FIVE 
WEEK SEASON OF OPERA 


Chicago City Opera Company Promises 
$3 Top—Possible Singers and 
Several Operas Listed 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The Chicago 
City Opera Company, Karleton Hackett, 
president, recently revealed its plans fo: 
a five week season of grand opera this 
next winter. The season will open on 
Nov. 4 in the Chicago Civic Opera 
House and prices will range from a 
three dollar top to fifty cents. 

The company has opened negotia 
tions with Lucrezia Bori, Lotte Leh 
mann, Lily Pons, Maria Jeritza, Edith 
Mason, Claudia Muzio, Marion Claire, 
Coe Glade, Rose Bampton, The Misses 
Sharnova, Tennyson and La Mance, 
Rosa Raisa, Tito Schipa, Mario Cham- 
lee, Frederick Jagel, John Charles 
Thomas, Ezio Pinza, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Mr. Morelli, Joseph Benton and Franco 
Foresta. Gennaro Papi and Henry 
Weber will again be the leading con- 
ductors with Messrs. Kopp, Bigalli, 
Spadoni and Waller assisting. 

Paul Longone was named general 
manager of the 1935 season. The 
repertoire will include the American 
premiere of La Fiamma by Respighi, 
Puccini’s Rondine for the first time in 
Chicago in English and a revival of 
Strauss’s Rosenkavalier with Mesdames 
Jeritza, Lehmann and Claire. Ruth 
Page will again be the ballet director 
and premiére danseuse. 





Galli-Curci Undergoes Operation 


Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci underwent an operation here to- 
day for the removal of a goiter which 
more than half blocked her throat. The 
operation was successful, removing the 
obstruction and doubling the amount of 
air the trachea can hold. Her surgeon, 
Dr. Arnold Kegel, declared that it would 
be six months before the artist can once 
more sing in public. 





Maria Jeritza Marries Winfield Sheehan 


SANTA BarparaA, CA., Aug. 12.— 
Maria Jeritza, noted opera singer, and 
Winfield Sheehan, motion picture execu- 
tive, were married here today. Mme. 
Jeritza is the former Baroness Popper 
von Podhragey. Mr. Sheehan was 
vice-president in charge of the Fox cor- 
poration until his resignation last 
month. The couple will sail for Lon- 
don on Aug. 21. 
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UR MUSIC SURVEYED BY NOTED GERMAN CRITIC 





Dr. Paul Bekker Praises Ameri- 
can Orchestras But Is Sur- 
prised by Secondary Place of 
Choruses—Notes Lack of En- 
semble and “Cruel Mutila- 
tions” in Opera Performances 
—Finds Foundations Laid for 
Future Realization in Music of 
Our Vigorous National Life 


By Dr. Paut BEKKER 


OU invite me, as a German writer, 
to report for Musical AMERICA 
upon the impressions of my first 
New York season. In thanking you for 
your hospitality and the confidence 
proved by this, I must overcome from 
the first, certain possibilities of misun- 
derstanding. I have come to America 
not only for a passing visit, but with 
the intention to find here a new home. 
The circumstances which brought about 
this revolution are not such as would 
cause me to assume the haughtily 
patronizing attitude that is known in 
America as “the European complex.” 
I refer to a certain presumptious self- 
consciousness of Europeans. They re- 
gard all American institutions as paltry 
imitations of European models, stand- 
ing aloof from all criticism. In contrast, 
[ think that in the case of eventual 
comparison Europe is much more de- 
serving of criticism than America. 

Certainly there was a time when 
America had to learn a great deal from 
Europe. However, this time has passed. 
Not only because the growing self-con- 
sciousness in America reaches toward 
independence in musical fields, but also 
because the European musical culture 
has lost its typical force and finds itself 
in a state of self-destruction. Where 
are now the great European music- 
schools, in which masters of interna- 
tional authority instructed students from 
all parts of the world? Where are now 
the opera houses, which were known 
to be associations of the greatest artists 
and therefore ideal institutions ? 

I will cease these questions. I think 
everyone who has eyes to.see will re- 
mark that the creative centre of Middle- 
Europe is dividing, the one part wan- 
dering toward the East, the other 
toward the West. Along with this is 
the fact, that at present only two great 
countries exist to rivet the attention of 
art-followers: Russia and the United 
States. 

Accordingly, I refrain from writing 
criticism here in the customary manner 
about this or that performance or art- 
ist. Instead, I will try to measure what 
I have heard by the standard of that 
task set to a country aspiring to leader- 
ship. This task is to discover the path 
between reaction and false progress, be- 
tween the Scylla of vain nationalism and 
the Charybdis of vague cosmopolitan- 
ism—this path, leading to the goal 
which is being destroyed before our eyes 
in Europe. 

High Quality of Orchestras 

The first thing, striking the new- 
comer, especially in New York, is both 

These impressions of America’s musical life, 
as noted by Dr. Paul Bekker during his first 
season in New York as critic for the ‘“‘New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung,”” were written for MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA in compliance with a request 
from the Editor. For many years Dr. Bekker 
has been one of the best known writers on 
music in Germany, and his books on Wagner, 
Beethoven and other great figures in music have 
been widely read in translation in this country. 


Germany's loss is now America’s gain.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


the unusual quantity and the likewise 
prominent quality of orchestral per- 
formances. I have heard here the New 
York, the Philadelphia, the Boston 
orchestras. I decline the moderate pleas- 
ure of ranking them in order. It makes 
no difference, if here one group of in- 
strumentalists and there another are 
playing with special efficiency, that in 
the one orchestra the spiritual elasticity, 
in the next the fine quality of sound, 
in the third the technical discipline 
seems to be particularly well developed. 
It is essential that these orchestras, each 
in its manner, represent today a summit 
of instrumental culture. Not only that 
they do not need to shy at any compari- 
son, just the reverse; there are few 


Dr. Paul 


Bekker, 
Critic and Author 





Distinguished European 





European orchestras which may be 
placed beside these in America. 

This fact is certainly the result of an 
education directed entirely by Euro- 
pean models. For these, the best in- 
strumentalists, the best soloists, the best 


conductors were called forth. Their 
head is at present Toscanini. Without 
doubt the city, the orchestra, which 


lodges Toscanini as a permanent guest, 
is today possessor of a certain pre- 
eminence. I refuse also, to criticize Mr. 
Toscanini in the customary manner. It 
seems to me superfluous and even false, 
to propose measures to a personality of 
such importance. I hold it right to 
take him as he is, with all his peculiari- 
ties. They may appear in one case spec- 
tacular, in the other—for instance, in 
regard to modern music—as natural 
narrowness. 

Therefore I have always declined to 
answer the question: “Do you find 
Toscanini’s Brahms truly German? 
This Brahms, is he not transcribed in 
the Italian manner ?” 

To such questions I always put the 
counter-question : “To what example do 
you refer your true German Brahms? 
I know none.” 

Till now no one has been able to tell 
me where this legendary true German 
Brahms might be found. Against that 
I must confess that I myself do not 
know any German conductor whose 
appreciation of Brahms is founded upon 
such a deep consciousness of the musi- 
cal structure. It seemed to me that I 
was listening to often-heard perform- 


ances for the first time, because they 
had never sounded so convincing, so 
simple, so alive as when led by Toscan- 
ini. 

My only regret was the fact that of 
ten programs not less than six were 
taken from Brahms alone. Likewise the 
others (except for the Sonzogno incur- 
sion) brought nothing of substantial 
newness. If we add the programs of 
the other conductors and orchestras, 
how much new music was to be heard 
during this New York winter? Please 
do not protest that nothing of import- 
ance might be at hand. We arrive here 
at a basic question of orchestral exist- 
ence, because each apparatus has its 
raison d’étre only as long as it does 


tne CONUerUneNOOCeraNENNeOONAROONNNSOOONNH OEE 


Of Our Orchestras 


Few European orchestras can _ be 
placed beside these in America. 


Of Toscanini’s Brahms 

I do not know any German conductor 
whose appreciation of Brahms is 
founded upon such a deep conscious- 
ness of the musical structure. 


Of Our Programs 

It does not occur to me that these great 
orchestras should exhaust their activ- 
ity by reproducing old compositions. 
In Bach’s, Handel’s and Beethoven’s 
time nobody thought of performing 
other than contemporary music. 


Of Our Choruses 


The number of chorus performances 
is astonishingly low. . . . They allow 
no comparison with those of the or- 
chestras. . . . Genuine musical culture 
must be based on widely-diffused 
cultivation of vocal music, particu- 
larly of chorus-singing. 


its work sufficiently. Far from me to 
underrate Seethoven and Brahms. 
However, it does not occur to me that 
these great orchestras should exhaust 
their activity by reproducing old com 
positions. In Bach’s, Handel’s and 
Beethoven’s time nobody thought of 
performing other than contemporary 
music, 


Neglect of Choral Music 


This predominating cultivation of his- 
torical literature in orchestral concerts 
seems to me the more important in re- 
gard to the strange neglect of chorus- 
cultivation in New York. I remember 
the German Requiem, or the Liebes- 
lieder-Walzer, or Beethoven’s Missa 
under Toscanini—and I can not com- 
prehend how such a gulf between or- 
chestral and vocal performances is pos- 
sible; also how it may be that almost 
no one is disturbed by it. Certainly 
these choruses—I think now of the 
Schola Cantorum as well as the Ora- 
torio Society—are not bad. However, 
they in no respect surpass the average. 
Thus their performances allow no 
comparison with those of the orchestras. 

For all that, the number of chorus per- 
formances is also astonishingly low. Alto- 
gether four great chorus-works were to be 
heard: The St. Matthew Passion, the B- 
Minor Mass, Israel in Egypt and Bee- 
thoven’s Missa, also the German Requiem. 
This was the year of the Bach-Handel 
Jubilee. From Bach’s 200 cantatas one 
alone was sung, by the excellent Dessoff 
Choirs. Here I see the drawback of ex- 
aggerated orchestra-cultivation. Hence my 
contention, genuine music-culture must 





be based upon widely-diffused cultivation 
of vocal music, particularly of chorus-sing- 
ing. I find in this contradiction between 
orchestral superiority and the secondary 
position of choral performances one of 
those astonishing inequalities which makes 
the present music-cultivation in America 
so incomplete. I have felt nowhere the 
oddity of contrasts, the harsh juxtaposition 
of most heterogeneous worlds so con- 
sciously, as in America. To find here the 
common denominator, to place it at the 
centre about which single worlds may 
circulate in different orbits, seems to me 
the chief task of the future. 

With this we approach the field of opera. 
In its practical aspects, we all know that 
it will now be brought to a new solution. 
At such a stage, when already the first 
measures have been taken, it would be un- 


DR. BEKKER SAYS— 


Of Our Opera 


What I have missed in the first place 
is ensemble work. In New York each 
performer sings and acts as he likes 
at the moment. 


Of “Cruel Mutilations” 


No German provincial stage would 
offer its audience such cuts as are 
common here in Lohengrin, Meister- 
singer and Rosenkavalier. 


Of Opera in English 


Why should they not sing in English? 
The Meistersinger performance on the 
occasion of the Damrosch jubilee 
proved the English language surpris- 
ingly qualified for Wagner diction. 


Of Our Composers 

Give them time. They will display 
creative qualities as soon as _ they 
learn to free themselves from the 
watered imitation of Italian models, 
to treat the English language tune- 
fully, to acknowledge the laws of 
vocal structure. 


fair to prophesy. However, I will limit 
myself to last season’s German opera. 
Even this embarrasses me. I know the 
routine of theatres too well to expect abso- 
lute perfection. Moreover among Euro- 
pean experts the Metropolitan has been 
reputed for years to be a galvanized body. 
The ancient staging, the small circuit of 
the repertoire and other defects, like the 
overburdening of the orchestra, all these 
things were not unkown to me. 


Lack of Ensemble in Opera 


Nevertheless, I was flabbergasted at 
most of what I saw in the German opera. 
I will not speak about the soloists—this 
being always a question of personal taste. 
The German proverb says: Den eenen sin 
Uhl is den annern sin Nachtigall (what 
one takes for an owl, another takes for 
a nightingale). What I have missed in 
the first place is ensemble work. This 
ensemble work is the basic element, espe- 
cially for performances of German operas, 
whether by Mozart, Wagner or Strauss. 
In New York each performer sings and 
acts as he likes at the moment. 

The frequent change in cast, the lack of 
sufficient rehearsals, above all the non- 
existence of a superior spiritual leader- 
ship, such defects are worse than the ine- 
qualities among the soloists. With all 
this there was sometimes quite a cruel 
mutilation of the works. No German pro- 
vincial stage of second rank would offer 
to its audience such cuts as are common 
here in Lohengrin, Meistersinger or Rosen- 
kavalier. 

Enough of details. I am convinced that 
this kind of opera performing is over. We 
must attend the future. Let us hope that 
it may be not too similar to the past. A 

(Continued on page 17) 
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PARIS TURNS ITS ATTENTION TO THE BALLET: 





New Lifar Creation, Icarius, 
Produced Without Music, Af- 
fords Occasion for Verbal 
Fencing—Other Works by 
Malipiero, Tomasi and Pierné 
Range from Fantasy to 
Tragedy 


By Epmunp J. PENDLETON 
PARIS, Aug. 5. 
MONG the new ballets and gala 


performances given at the Paris 

Opera at the height of the spring 
season, one of the works 
no small amount of verbal fe 
the new bal 
terpreted by  oerge Liiar, ballet m™m 
of the Opera. ¢ 
without music exc 
of percussion 
was offered as 
Lifar’s theories on the inter-relationship 
of music and the 1 i judging by 
the ovation given 


. . 
which Cc aused 





icing was 


let Icarius, composed and 1n- 








we anternreter 
Or-interprerer 


e 
5 f 
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on the first night, it would s hat his 
credo were well founded 
Apparently tired of the subservience 





of the choreographer to the composer 
and convinced that t e is born of 
movement and not of rge Lifar 
has launched a plea for pure choreogra- 
phy and demands the right to follow his 
inspiration through to its own conclus- 
ion free from any musical dictatorship. 
Far from entirely repudiating musical 
collaboration, he asks that he be per- 











his movements first, after which the mu- 
sician could transl nto tone the 
rhythmical score 

“The ballet.” Lifar declares, “has been 
losing sight of its primitive goal, tl 
dance, by resolving little by litt nto 
nerely an illustration of a musical work. 
It should be born of its own origins and 
not from a musical basis. As horeo- 
grapher I create a ballet by means of 
plastic and rhythmical movements; a 
musician could receive inspiration fr 
this as he does from poetry he may read 
and create music on my schema which 


7 
} 
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he would animate with new fire 
To Enrich Domain of the Dance 


“Music has always adapted itself to 
our rhythms; waltzes, mazurkas, polon- 
aises and boleros which abound in mu- 
sical literature, are examples. I do not 
aim to destroy the musical illustration— 


quite the contrary, I wish to enrich our 





domain, and perhaps that of the must- 
cian by proposing a new method of real- 
ization. The same as there exists pure 
music, free from any commentary sung 
or danced, there can exist pure choreo- 
graphy without any musical accompant- 


ment.” 


The new ballet, based upon a tamuliar 
| , 


ore 
ogy. 


legend of Greek mythol 

the ambitions of Icarius and 

with the sport of young Greeks on the 
slope of the Hellenic seashore. Lifar, 
in the principal role, studies the flight 
of birds, fails twice to fly, finally suc- 


ceeds and then falls to his death. The 


rhythms of the ballet have been put 
down in notation and orchestrated by | 
E. Szyfer, one of the conductors at the 
Paris Opera, for twenty-six percussion 
instruments, including cymbals. tam- 
tams, drums, wood-blocks, gongs and 
finally double-hasses 

The performance cannot be considered 
an example of pure choreography, as 
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the real test would have been to have 
had all accompaniment eliminated. The 
various timbres of the instruments, the 
crescendo effects on drums or rolled 
cymbals, the pizzicatti and the use of the 
harmonics of the double-basses owe their 
existence to the ear and consequently 
belong to the domain of music. There 
are dynamics, color, contrast and rhythm 
—only conventional tonality and melody 
are absent. Several of the silences and 
discreet uses of gongs are effective, but 
at other moments one regrets the ab- 


Lipnitzki 


sence of strings and wealth of orches- 
tral polyphony. 

It is doubtful that a piece of such 
Hexibility and imagination as L’Apres- 
Midi d'un Faune could have been writ 
ten upon given rhythms, and without 
music, the choreographer automatically 
leprives himself of any inspiration he 
might receive from it. However, it is 
more than probable that an accomplish- 
ed musician could write a worthwhile 
score to Lifar’s ballet in spite of the 
rhythms and measures being fixed in 
ndvance. 

Contrasting sharply with Icarius was 
the new ballet Pantea by G. Francesco 
Malipiero. A full, rich orchestra to 
which were added human voices, inter- 


VIENNA WELCOMES 


Aida, Cavalleria and Pagliacci 
Produced—Rethberg and 
Pinza in Casts 

VIENNA, July 17. 


For the first time since 1924, when 
Aida was given under Pietro Mascag- 
ni, open air opera has been under 
taken, with the impresario, Castelletti, 
in charge. The performances, though 
not daily, are to last throughout July, 
but so far everything has proved suc- 
cess ful. 


The site is the football ground situ- 
ated on the Hohe Warte in a suburb 
of Vienna It is, although now sur- 
rounded on all sides by homes, a fine 
and spacious place, near the Beethoven 
houses of which there are several in 
this vicinity. Mahler’s last Viennese 
home is also hereabouts. The seating 


capacity is about 30,000, 


) 





OPERA IN OPEN 


preted music impregnated with dramatic 
violence. 

One person on the stage, a woman 
imprisoned. Twice she attempts to es- 
cape, and fails; she undergoes hallucina- 
tions, is drawn by a melody heard from 
outside, a third time she tries and near- 
ly succeeds but is halted by a monu- 
mental shadow; resigned, she dances a 
slow dance of death. The décor, con- 
sisting exclusively of luminous pro- 
jections on transparent curtains, was 
effective. Sujita Majito in the solitary 


The End of the Fatal 
Flight: Serge Lifar 
In the Title Part of 
the New Ballet, Icar- 
ius, Produced with a 
Novel Rhythmic Ac- 
companiment of Per- 
cussion and Double 
Basses at the Paris 
Opéra 





role merited her 
applause. 

Paris of the 
second empire, 
charming cos- 
tumes, a gay 


street scene, a 
restaurant a la 
mode, intrigue be- 
tween a celebrated 
danseuse and a 
jealous wife—all 
are found in the 
delicious new bal 
let, La Grisi. In keeping with the spirit 
of the décor, the music, written by Henri 
Tomasi, consists of variations on themes 
by Olivier Métra, whose polkas and 
waltzes enlivened the period. 

Gabriel Pierné’s new ballet Images, 
represents the window of a toy shop in 
which the dolls come to life. The cast 
is made up exclusively of junior pupils 
of the Opera school of dancing. The 
score, delightful and effectively orches- 
trated, is in the form of Variations on a 
Pastoral Theme and bears subtitles such 
as Viennoise, Cortége-blues, Phases, 
Gigue, etc. 

Having profited by Pierre Monteux‘s 
instruction and admirable example 
throughout the season, ten budding or 


AIR 


The performances were attended by 
about 10,000. 

The repertoire consisted of Aida and 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci. Elaborate 
preparations were made and an immense 
stage erected on which up to about 2, 
000 people could move about. During 
the triumphal March of Aida, the plat 
form of the triumphal arch of Ra 
dames, held about 250. For the other 
two works, a complete Italian. village 
had been reproduced—with church, 
hotel and restaurant and dilapidated 
houses nestling up against the rocks 
In Cavalleria, the whole village turned 
out for the Easter procession and in 
Pagliacci, numberless inhabitants were 
lured out of their homes by the play. 
Of course camels were not lacking in 
Aida and a real live elephant had been 
secured for the occasion. 

It would be wrong, however, to as 
sume that dimensions and scenery were 
the only things worthy of mention 
Castelletti had engaged very prominent 
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Be alia ik cscs 
© Cassati 
Sujita Majito, Sole Dancer in Francesco 


Malipiero's New and Effectively Tragic Ballet, 
Pantea 


chestra conductors, among whom were 
two Americans, James Sample and 
Craighton Churchill, conducted a con 
cert with the Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra which was given in Chopin Hall as 
an example of their year’s work. The 
curiosity of the musicians and critics 
who filled the hall was well rewarded as 
in general, the results were satisfactory 
and the personality of each candidate 
distinct. One of the most promising of 
the young leaders was Réné Delfau. 
Plans for the autumn season are now 
being drawn up and will include festi 
vals in honor of the hundredth anniver 
sary of the birth of Camille Saint-Saéns 
\ revival of Samson and Delilah with 
new scenery, new stage management 
and a brillant cast, as well as a revival 
of the ballet Javotte, will take place at 
the Opera on Oct. 9. Among the novel- 
ties will be Oedipe, a lyrical tragedy by 
Enesco; Adonis by Gabriel 
Boissy, and Deodat de Severac; Le Roi 
Nu, by the popular young Jean Fran 
caix and Serge Lifar; Promenade dans 
Ileana by Marcel Bertrand, Aveux Rome 


Georges 


by Marcel Samuel-Rousseau and Pro 
messes by Georges Migot. 

artists for the principal parts. The 
conductors were Sergio Failoni, who 


frequently wields the baton in Buda 
pest, and Podesta, both very conscien 
tious and temperamental musicians 
Chorus and orchestra were mostly fron 
Vienna, largely from the Volksoper but 
also from the Staatsoper. 


Rethberg Star Soloist 


The star of those in Aida was Elisabeth 
Rethberg, who had an excellent partner 
in Nina Ciani, who sang the Amneris 
Anseliano Pertile was the Radames and 
there were also excellent basses, as for 
instance, Ezio Pinza. In Cavalleria. 
Signora Barla-Castelletti, the wife of 
the impresario, sang the Santuzza: Ma 
sini, the role of Turiddu. For the 
prologue of Pagliacci, Borgioli had 
been engaged, who like Pinza, was al 
ready known here from Salzburg in 
1934: but above all there was the Nedda 
of Campanini. These are artists wh 
bring distinction to any stage. The 
were highly lauded by both public and 
press. Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
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MEXICO’S 


Visitors to Our Southern 
Neighbor Finds Governmental 
Support of Conservatory Pro- 
duces Excellent Results — 
Notes on Orchestral and Band 
Activity in Several Cities—In- 
terest Keen in Radio and in 
Folk Song Preservation 
Mr. Langenus, a noted clarinetist, here writes 

for readers of MUSICAL AMERICA his im- 

pressions of a spring visit to Mexico. His inter- 

est in contemporary musical activity prompted him 
to investigate conditions in that country, and 
his experiences and conclusions will, we feel 


certain, prove absorbing and profitabie to our 
readers.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 





By Gustave LANGENUS 
\ OR many years it has been one of 


my ambitions to visit Mexico and 

see for myself the snow-capped 
mountains Ixtaccihuatl, Popocatepetl, 
and Orizaba; the principal cities, the 
original paintings of Diego Rivera, and 
glance discreetly at the sort of life 
Mexicans lead, including their musical 
activities. My chance came last spring, 
and like many visitors to that country, it 
was a case of Veni, Vidi and charmed 
beyond words. 

Mexico does a great deal more for 
musical progress than | expected. To 
be sure, it is not comparable to France 
and Belgium in regard to the number 
and calibre of musical institutions, but 
our southern neighbor has already ac- 
complished a good deal. Furthermore, 
from its present progressive govern- 
ment, unexpected improvements can be 
hoped for. 

In my opinion, Mexico’s chief con- 
tribution to musical art is its govern- 
ment-owned Conservatory of Music in 
Mexico City. This school is free to 
all talented musicians, and than 
600 students are enrolled. A complete 
course, which takes from six to nine 
years, includes solfeggio, theory, har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, musi- 
cal pedagogy, esthetics, choral singing, 
acoustics, and, of course, all instruments 
are taught. Furthermore, every student 


more 


is required to study two foreign lan- 
fuages. 
In the Conservatory 
The conservatory organizes sym- 


phonic concerts, opera and ballets, so 
that the students may practice and col- 
laborate actively in the development of 
artistic culture. The school is housed 
in an old building on the Calle de la 
Moneda, almost across from El Museo 
Nacional. Most of the classes face an 
inside court. While waiting there, 
sounds came to me from all sides, and 
for a moment I thought I was in a fa- 
mous “soundproof” studio building in 
New York. 

[ understand music has been taught 
there since 1868. The conservatory, 
however, deserves better headquarters 
I also suspect the classes are over- 
crowded. With such progressive men 
as Josa Munoz Cota, head of the de- 
partment of fine arts, and Salvador Or- 
donez, head of the music section, the 
conservatory will get sooner or later 
the housing it deserves with a larger 
staff of teachers. 

The present director is Estanislas 
Mejia, to whose courtesy I am indebted 
for photographs of the 
and for much valuable information. 


conservatory 


Symphony Activities 


Next in importance to the musical 
life of Mexico ranks the Orquesta Sin 


fonica de Mexico, directed by Carlos 
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MUSICAL LIFE SEEN AS VITAL” 





Romero 


Chavez and the assistant director Sil- 
vestre Revueltas, two names well known 
in this country as composers and con- 
ductors. 

The orchestra is of full symphonic 
proportions. It is partly financed by the 
Federal District of Mexico, which con- 
tributes fifty-five per cent towards its 
maintenance; another twenty per cent 
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LOCAL ARTISTS ARE 


Orchestras, Pianists and Singers 
Give Successful Programs 
in Open Air 


Havana, Cuba, Aug. 5.—For the 
first time in our musical history an open 
air symphony concert was given on the 
Capitol esplanade recently as a part of 
a series of open air concerts auspiced 
by the Direction of Fine Arts of the 
Department of Education. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Amadeo Roldan, works by Weber, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Turina and Granados 
and Two Short Poems by Mr. Roldan, 
entitled Pregén and Fiesta Negra. Over 
two thousand people applauded with 
enthusiasm. The second concert was 
given in Matanzas by the Havana Sym- 
phony conducted by Gonzalo Ruig and 
the same orchestra played another pro- 
gram at the Capitol esplanade. 

The third centenary of the death of 
the Spanish poet, Lope de Vega, was 
commemorated by several open air per- 
formances on the Cathedral Square, one 
of them under the auspices of the Fine 
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is forthcoming from the city, and the 
balance of twenty-five per cent is raised 
by subscription and box office. 

The concert season is from May to 
October. Eight pairs of concerts are 
given, each program being heard twice; 
the first one for subscribers and the 
second one free to the workers or chil- 
dren. An additional four pairs are 





HEARD IN HAVANA 


Arts Direction, the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra offering a Spanish program, 

Gustavo Morales, Cuban composer, 
was scheduled to give a concert of his 
latest compositions. 

The Havana Symphony Orchestra 
gave its monthly concert at the Marti 
Theatre on July 16, with Emilia Esti- 
vill, violinist, as soloist, playing Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto and Max Bruch’s 
Concerto in G Minor. She was warmly 
received. The orchestra played works 
by Beethoven and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Another open air concert was offered 
by the Choral Society conducted by 
Maria Mufioz de Quevedo at the Trop- 
ical Gardens. There was a large in- 
vited audience, and the program was 
composed of works by Victoria, Usandi- 
zaga, Guridi, Benedito, Grenet, Ontafia, 
Clavé, Morera, Schubert and Rivera 
Baz. The Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
its monthly concert at the National The- 
atre with Rosario G. Orellana, a young 
Cuban coloratura soprano, as_ soloist. 

José Echaniz, Cuban pianist, has ar- 
rived in Havana to spend his vacation 
with his family. He will also appear in 
concert. NENA BENITEz 


Three Mexicans Centres of Music: Above, Left, the New 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, Which Contains a Large 
Theatre and a Small Chamber Music Hall; Right, Beethoven 
Presides Over the Court of the Government-owned Con- 
servatory of Music in Mexico City, Where Sounds from all 
the Classrooms Mingle, and, Lower Left, the Teatro Degollaso 


in Guadalajara 


given in August with Ernest Ansermet 
as guest conductor. 

Mr. Chavez kindly presented me with 
a bound collection of last season’s pro- 
grams, and | was astonished to see how 
many modern works by Mexican and 
foreign composers had been presented 
to the public, in addition to the regular 
classical repertoire. I am very sorry 1 
did not hear the orchestra as | was there 
in the interim of concert seasons, but 
from many reports, I gather that it is 
a fine ensemble. 


The Remarkable Palace 


The concerts of this Symphony Or- 
chestra now take place in the Palacia 
de Bellas Artes. This remarkable 
building has been opened only recently. 
It contains a beautiful theatre which 
seats more than 2,000 people, a. small 
but very charming chamber music hall 
accommodating more than 400 people, 
and art galleries. 

[ heard a concert in the larger hall 
on March 28, at “21 o’clock”’: to be ex- 
act it was nearly “22 o’clock” when the 
music began, having been preceded by a 
long speech. The principal composition 
on the program was Bach’s Coffee Can- 
tata, led by the well-known composer, 
Manuel M. Ponce. It was a very good 
performance. The soloists and chorus 
sang from a German text and it was 
difficult for me to realize I was hearing 
a performance in Mexico. 

The Band—But Not Policemen 

The next contribution of importance 
by the Federal District of Mexico to 
the people consists in subsidizing EI 
Bande de Policia. The name of this 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Ballets Russes Continue Season 
at Covent Garden with Super- 
lative Performances — Hasle- 
mere Festival of Old Music 
Sponsored by Arnold Dol- 
metsch Is in Eleventh Season 
— International Folk Dance 
Festival in London Includes 
Dancers of Twenty Nations. 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, Aug. 5. 


OLONEL W. DE BASIL’S 
.: season of Ballets Russes con- 

tinues at Covent Garden. We 
have seen several works of the Diaghi- 
leff repertoire as well as well as some 
of the more recent compositions, such as 
Les Presages. The company is cer- 
tainly the most unified that has been 
seen in London since the Diaghileff 
regime, and in Tamara Toumanova, 
Irrina Baronova and Tatiana Riabon- 
chinska, Col. de Basil has three most 
skillful and graceful leading ladies. 
David Lichine, too, gives beautiful per- 
formances in Les Presages, and from 
time to time Massine appears to remind 
us of the glory of departed days. It 
cannot be pretended that the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra has played 
under the ballet conductors Efrem 
Kurtz and Antal Donati, with the spirit 
or even the precision that it usually 
reveals under its founder, Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 


Haslemere Festival Held 


The Haslemere Festival of Old Music 
was opened on July 22 and continued for 
a fortnight. This is the eleventh oc- 
casion on which Arnold Dolmetsch and 
his family of disciples have drawn en- 
thusiasts from all parts of the world to 
the quiet country town in Surrey where 
he lives. This year he has had many 
interesting things to present. Not long 
ago, they had, for example, but a single 
lute. Now he is able to perform some 
pieces by a consort of four lutes as was 
originally intended. He himself has 
always been at a loss to understand why 
such beautiful instruments, which no 
others can replace, should have been 
neglected. Outstanding composers of 
those early days have also fallen into 
a sad state of neglect. 

One was Christopher Tye, who was 
chosen by Henry the Eighth to teach 
music to his son, Prince Edward. In the 
British Museum is a collection of pieces 
for viols by this same Tye; some of 
them bear descriptive titles, such as the 
one which was chosen for one of these 
concerts and which is entitled Crye. Of 
this Dolmetsch says, “Its subject is a 
curious sobbing phrase, unlike anything 
else I have ever seen in viol music. It 
is developed continuously, like a Fugue 
of Bach with a laughing subject, which 
seems to deride the previous Crye, and 
brings this astonishing composition to 
a happy conclusion.” 

Another almost forgotten composer, 
belonging to a century later, is Giro- 
lamo Frescobaldi, who was born in 
1583. Very early in life he showed an 
unusual talent for organ playing, and 
at the age of twenty-five was appointed 
organist at St. Peter’s, Rome. His im- 
provisations were like nothing that had 
ever been heard at that time and huge 
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congregations came to hear him play. 
Frescobaldi’s works for organ and for 
harpsichord have been published in two 


books. The music is noted on a six line 
stave for the right hand and an eight 
line one for the left. He was most care- 
ful in supplying directions for the man- 
ner of performance, as these quotations 
will show: “This kind of style must not 
be subject to time.” “The beginning of 
the Toccata should be played Adagio 
and Arpeggiando.” “On the last note 
of shake or passages, you must pause, 
even if this note is a semiquaver.” 
“The cadences, though written rapid, 
should be played very sustained and as 
you get nearer to the end of the ca- 
dence retard the time more and 
more.” “The hand which has semi- 
quavers should make them somewhat 
dotted.” 


Recreates Old Music 


The especial value of the Haslemere 
Festival is that it helps us, in our minds, 
to clothe the dead bones of old music with 
living flesh. Manuscripts which hitherto 
have been regarded as undecipherable, have 
yielded to Dolmetsch’s insatiable curiosity. 
Whether the present-day world of music 
deserves such patient research may be an 
open question, but in my own opinion the 
pioneering of Arnold Dolmetsch (even if 
his conclusions are not always to be ac- 
cepted without question) is one of the 
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Arnold Dolmetsch, 
Patriarch of the Old 
Music Festival at 
Haslemere, Which 
Remains One of 
England's Most Dis- 
tinctive Summer 
Events. His  Loy- 
alty to the Lute Has 
Grown With the 
Years 


TN 


really important factors in contemporary 
musical activity. 


Folk Dance Festival 


During the week beginning July 14, the 
International Folk Dance Festival was held 
in London. This was a remarkable gather- 
ing of dancers from about twenty Euro- 
pean nations. On the first day, the dancers 
assembled; on the following day they went 
in procession through Hyde Park to give 
out-door dances near the Serpentine. On 
other days audiences saw all kinds of for- 
eign dances on the lawns at Hampton 
Court, Greenwich and in the arena of 
Albert Hall. 

Over 500 dancers were sent from other 
countries, and with our own teams gave 
programs calculated to pass in review 
something of the rich variety of the folk 
dance and song. We saw the English 
Sword Dances, examples of Clair Dances, 
such as the Running Set, which Cecil 
Sharp found in America and brought back 
to us here; examples of ceremonial dances, 
such as the Cushion Dance from Hungary, 
and one from Poland, which is only per- 
formed by women. Others included the 
Farandole of France and Spain, the Bul- 
garian Horo and the German Struppjack. 
The accompanying instruments, too, inter- 
ested the audiences; there were the Chi- 
nese Hate for some of the Swiss dances, 
the tambourine of the Italian examples, a 
solo drum for a sacrificial dance of an 
Alpine team, the bombarde for dances of 
Brittany, an eight-stringed violin for some 
of the Norwegian dances and bagpipes of 
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LONDON PREPARES FOR PROMENADE SEASON 


Wagner, Beethoven Nights to Be 
Continued — Contemporary 
Music is Promised 
Lonpon, Aug. 5.—The Promenade 
concerts will have begun before this 
article appears ; but at the moment I am 
able only to give the impression I gather 
from a glance through the programs. 
They are built on familiar lines: that, 
after all, is to be expected in an eight 
week season—Aug. 10 to Oct. 15—of 
abnormally long concerts. Sir Henry 
Wood, it goes without saying, is still 
in charge; Monday is still Wagner 

night, Friday for Beethoven. 

Among the new departures are the 
Debussy-Ravel concert announced for 
Aug. 15, and the Saint-Saéns centenary 
concert for Sept. 3. There are novelties, 
to be sure, and I am particularly glad to 
see in the list the names of Alan Bush, 
Havergal Brian, Eric Fogg and Gordon 
Jacob. It is a sign that the selection 
committee is aware of the claims of 


some of these composers who do not 
happen to belong to the old clique. 


Bliss Music to be Heard 
An interesting event will be the first 
concert performance of Arthur Bliss’s 
music, in suite form, for H. G. Wells’s 
new film, The Shape of Things to 
Come. Other first performances in Lon- 
don include an Overture by Lennox 
Berkeley, the English composer with a 
French manner, and a symphony by the 

Soviet composer, Shostakovich. 
Another interesting point is that two 
of the novelties give prominence to the 
saxophone. These are, concerto for two 
pianos, mixed chorus, saxophones and 
orchestra, by Germaine Tailleferre, and 
concerto for saxophone and strings by 
Erik Larrson. Not yet, it seems, have 
composers given up hope that this low- 
caste instrument may be eventually ad- 
mitted into orchestral high society, in 
spite of the blunt things which have 
been said about it in the latest volume 

of the Oxford History of Music. 
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different kinds for the teams of Ireland 
Scotland, North England and Bulgaria 

The Festival was an altogether encour- 
aging affair, for what cannot be acoom- 
plished by conferences, may peradventure 
be achieved by international co-operation 
in the arts. These dancers, we felt, wer 
expressing and expounding something 
which is fundamentaliy national and at the 
same time, fundamentally human 

A final word concerning two musica 
plays which have enjoyed the sweet fruits 
of extended publicity. At the Palace The 
atre Anything Goes has again called atten 
tion to Cole Porter's talent for giving ar 
original twist to the ordinary dance-tum 
formula; and at the Savoy there is a satir 
ical operetta called A Kingdom for a Cow 
For this Kurt Weill has written some 
music which, it seems to me, is not quite 
up to the level of Noel Coward's averag: 
output. 





PLAN AMERICAN FESTIVAL 


Westminster Choir School Invites 
Composers to Send New Works 
PRINCETON, N. J., Aug. 10.—The 

Westminster Choir School invites 


American composers to submit orig- 
inal compositions for a _ festival 
American music to be held here 
May 18, 19 and 20 of next year. ‘ 
positions of five classes are desired 
piano solo, piano with violin or x 

or cello; string quartet; organ; string 
quartet in ensemble with piano or voic 
or any ensemble of these instruments 


and an a cappella chorus. 

The following artists present the nev 
works: the Gordon String Quartet 
Harry Cumpson, piano; 
rich, organ, and the Westn 


Carl Wem 
inster Ch 
The outstanding work of each selecte 
program will be recorded and broa 
cast over a nation-wide hook-up az 
used in concert repertoire by the artists 
who performed them 


Judges will b 


Paul Boepple, Aaron Copland, Ca 
Engel, Roy MHarris, Edgar Varese 
composers, in consultation with Jaogues 


Gordon, Mr. Cumpson, Mr. Weinrici 
and John Finley Williamson. Eac 
work must be sent before Feb. 1, 1 

to Roy Harris, Westminster Ch 
School, Princeton, N. ]., and with it 
sealed envelope containing the maz 
and address of the 
with return postage 


COMpOSetT, 





Marion Rous Gives Lecture-Recital 

NorFoL_k, Conn., Aug. 10.—Marion 
Rous, pianist-lecturer, gave a lecture- 
recital entitled A Tercentenary im Tome 
at the residence of Mrs. Edward Quin- 
tard and Mrs. Carroll J. Post on the 
afternoon of July 25. Miss Rous played 


a comprehensive list of works beginning 
with Bach and Handel and continuing 


down to the composers of the present 
day, gave illuminating tz 
composers themselves an 
works played. 
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Chicago Woman's Chorus Offers Choral 
Prize 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10. — The Chicag 
South Side Woman’s Chorus, Charlie 
Rousseau, conductor, and Lucille Whee! 
er Moore, president, is offering ar 
award of $100 for the best composit 
written for a Three Part Woman's 
Chorus, with piano and small string ac- 
companiment, using Alvin Winter Gil 
more’s poem, Spring Journey 
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Dear Musical America: 


I often wonder how many, or how 
few, persons who go to the movies pay 
attention to the music used. I don’t 
mean the music played by the orchestra 
im such houses as still have orchestras. 
| mean the music compiled, or composed, 

r the films. 

Again, I do not refer to musical films, 
such as One Night of Love or Naughty 
Marietta, but the regular dramatic pro- 

iuctions. Something tells me that too 
few patrons of motion picture theatres 

ok for the name of the musican who 
nas worked for months on an appropri- 
ate musical score, by which the action 
is stim aulated and heightened. I’ve been 
acl y you that there ; are a number of fine 

mposers working out in California. 

For example, in the film The Foun- 
taim, made from Charles Morgan’s beau- 
tiful novel, the music was extraordinary. 
There was a waltz movement of appeal- 

mg quality and a stately march melody, 
the former to portray the emotion of the 
neroime ( Julie was her name), the latter 
ve German husband, Rudolf, a role 
superbly acted by Paul Lukas. 

And who was the composer? I made 
mquiry and found him to be’ Max Stein- 
er. Simce then I have heard other scores 
by him, recently for the Liam O’Flah- 
erty picture, The Informer, which I ad- 
vise you to make it your business to see. 
Mr. Steiner in this film has not only 
composed remarkably vital music, but 
has shown great ingenuity in treating 
contrapuntally bits of Irish folk song 
and the like with his main themes. The 
instrumentation, too, is wrought with 
unusual skill, just as in The Fountain. 

W. Franke Harling is another who 
has dome good work in California, nota- 
bly m his score for that fascinating pic- 
ture, By Candle- Light, shown last year. 

Alfred Newman is also doing excellent 
work. 

Te 
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is mot always possible to praise, 
nowever. Along in June, when the new 
film, Becky Sharp, was revealed, the 
score made by Roy Webb proved disap- 


pointing. There was little co-ordination, 
so that important moments were left 
ithout a musical accentuation that 


ould have done much to make them 
erip the hearers. 

As ome sits back and hears the music 
coming out of the sound film, so to 
speak, ome is reminded of the silent film 
t years ago and the fine musical accom- 
paniment that used to be played by an 
rchestra during its showing. The man 
who did the finest scoring in those days 


» parts of Germany—are 
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was Hugo Riesenfeld, for many years 
conductor at the Rialto Theatre, New 
York, later at the Rivoli Theatre. He 
was among the first, if not the first, to 
prepare special scores on elaborate lines 
for the films and achieved a national 
reputation with them. 

Later he went to California to preside 
over the music for United Artists, and, 
unless I am mistaken, he is still active 
in California, thought not with United 
Artists. A splendid musician, a capable 
conductor, and a good showman, he 
pointed the way which has made pos- 
sible such outstanding scores as those by 
Max Steiner which I have referred to. 

* * * 

My attention was called to the May 
issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Musik, con- 
taining an article that had appeared in 
the Vdlkischer Pressedienst by its edi- 
tor. The article was about Artur 
Schnabel, taking that great musician to 
task for a newspaper interview which 
he is said to have given in Boston. 
Herr Schnabel is quoted as follows: 

“In reality much nonsense is spoken 
about the ‘musical German people.’ 
The Germans as a people—and I know 
what I say, for I have lived in many 

not musical 

at all. A small group of the upper 
middle-class has, so to speak, leased 
music for itself and is musically 
educated, but this group is very small. 
I claim that there is no such thing as 
the so-called musicality of the German 
people, that it does not exist. Really 
the Italians, French, Slavs and Eng- 
lish are, by nature, more musical than 
the Germans.” 

You can imagine the effect of such an 
utterance on both Dr. Werner Kulz, 
editor of the Vdélkischer Pressedienst 
and on Gustav Bosse, editor of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, both of them 
journalists fighting for the Fiihrer. Dr. 
Kulz, after saying some unpleasant 
things about Schnabel, winds up in tri- 
umph with the remark that Germany 
was musical enough to dispense with 
the pianist’s performances. But that 
doesn’t carry over, because everyone 
knows that Schnabel’s being unwelcome 
in Germany today has nothing to do 
with his artistic ability. 

It was high time that someone in 
authority, like Schnabel, had the cour- 
age to puncture the myth about every 
German being so musical. There can 
be no question about the widespread 
fostering of music in Germany, of the 
appreciation of the place of music in the 
cultural life of its people, etc. But the 
idea that Germans of all classes are 
musically cultivated is a false one, and 
as Schnabel points out, it is but a very 
small part of Germany’s many millions 
that knows what it is talking about 
musically. The big masses are just as 
fond of the lower types of music as are 
the masses of any land. Think of the 
shoddy Liedertafel music sung by male 
choruses in Germany, and their counter- 
parts in this country! Think of the 
esteem in which such a banal composer 
as Viktor Nessler was held in Germany 
for many a year, Nessler, who wrote 
that drippingly sentimental Trompeter 
von Sakkingen—and think of the music 
of Franz Abt, sung with apparent relish 
in the Fatherland during his lifetime 
and after. 

Turning to the other extreme, there 
is a group which likes scholarly, pond- 
erous music such as Pfitzner’s opera 
Palestrina and which wallows in many 
of Reger’s uninspired compositions; per- 
sons who have studied music seriously 
and arrived at the extraordinary conclu- 
sion that the duller it is the better and 
nobler it must be. 

But this means nothing more than 
an overintellectualized minority. The 
musically educated in Germany, as in 
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other countries, form only a small group. 
Those who make it up doubtless miss 
the superb art of Artur Schnabel, one 
of the bright glories of German music 
in recent years. Like many others, who 
have contributed to Germany’s musical 
fame, he is an Austrian by birth and 
only German by residence. 
* * * 


Two things in Grace Moore’s new 
picture, Love Me Forever, which by the 
by has met with widespread success, 
tickled me, showing how little even so 
astute a director as Victor Schertzinger 
knows about the sanctum of the general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera. 

In the film, you know, the manager 
called Maurizio is made up to resemble 
Gatti-Casazza, though he doesn’t act 
like him. For this Maurizio is genial, 
all smiles and very friendly. And what 
do you think he does when the heroine, 
Miss Moore, is about to sign her Metro- 
politan contract? Believe it or not, the 
general manager gets up, stands aside 
and allows the debutante soprano to sit 
in his chair and sign. Now really 
that’s not the way things were done in 
our Metropolitan. Ask anyone, even 
dad—he knows. 

But best of all is the big photograph 
above the manager’s desk. Now, guess 
whose? None other than that of Lud- 
wig van Beethoven. Can you beat that? 
I doubt if you can. Beethoven’s pic- 
ture in the private office of the manager 
of an Italian opera house (even in New 
York) strikes my funny bone. Gatti- 
Casazza, of course, knew his Beethoven, 
proved by his infrequent mounting of 
Fidelio over a quarter of a century; 
there are opera managers who will tell 
you naively that Beethoven was a sym 
phonic composer. I don’t mind that, 
either, for at times, listening to Fidelio, 
I am almost convinced that he was! 

. ae 

Looking through my library of Amer- 
ican music the other day, | came upon 
a set of seven piano pieces, called Told 
in the Hills by Lee Pattison. 

I remembered seeing them, of course, 
when they were published about five 
years ago. Examining them now, | 
found them sensitive compositions of 
decided individuality, eloquently voiced 
by a musician of aristocratic taste. They 
would make an ideal recital offering. 
Will some forward-looking pianist in 
quest of a new work let us hear them 
next season? I sincerely hope so. They 
are more than worth while. 

"8 


The performance of several lovely 
choral pieces by the late Jacques Pillois 
at a concert last season of the Adesdi 
Chorus, calls to mind another work by 
this distinguished French composer, 
whose passing last winter was as sad as 
it was sudden and untimely. 

The work I refer to is his L’Anémone 


et la Rose, described as a “poéme 
lyrique.” It is a setting for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices, with inci- 


dental solo parts, and orchestra, but is 
published in a splendid edition with 
piano accompaniment. Composed in 
1911, it was given its premiere at the 
Colonne Concerts in Paris in 1913 
under the baton of the famed Gabriel 
Pierné. 

Published in France, the edition con 
tains only the original French text, the 
beautiful poem of Leconte de Lisle, but 
an English translation could readily be 
prepared. Here is a work that deserves 
a hearing, either at a concert of one of 
our fine choral organizations, or at a 
festival. It is, to be sure, one of its 
composer’s earlier works, but for that 
very reason it is notable for its natural- 
ness and freshness of invention. Some 
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After a Successful Season at Cowemt Garden, 
Lauritz Melchior Has Gone to His Hunting 
Lodge in Germany for # Wacaiion The 
Metropolitan Tenor Will Return im the Fall 
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Debussy’s setting of Damte Gabriel Ros 
setti’s The Blessed Damozel Bat the 
similarity is, I thimk, due largely to the 
fact that both works are writtem for the 
same choral medi. 

It would be fitting to present this Pil- 


lois music during the comme seasom, as 
£ : 
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than a few years im this commtry, winx 
contributed by his resademoe here to our 
musical culture and who was 2s modest 
and unassuming, in spite of his great 
erudition, as he was gifted as composer 
teacher, lecturer and critec 
> * . 
in one of George A. Lengittom’s re 
views in the Enqg<wrer, discussimg the 
performance Mendelssohm’s Elijah 
with which this year’s Cimcmmmati Fes- 
tival opened, I read the followmg m- 
teresting bit: 
Albert, Prince Consort, wrote m a 
copy of the soore sent « " 
the words: “T a nod 
when surrounded Dy 
ot the false, has, like 
employed his gens an 
service Ol the true 
master, who has held m bus frm contr 
and revealed to us mot only the gentie 
whisperings of the breezes, bat also toh. 
majestic thundermg of the tempest 


How charmingly the German bm 
of Queen Victoria expressed humself! 
He was a prince of the house of Saxe 


Coburg-Gotha and a man of deep cul- 
ture. His words must seem stramge, 
indeed, when read m the German realm 
today, where Mendelssohn's music 
banned, his oratorio Elijah more than 
forbidden. To regard Mendelssoim as 
Albert did is today little short of treason 
in the land where both these fime men 
were born 
. ” 

At the Paris Opéra- gor, they 
are giving a ballet entitled La Pamtouiile 
de Vair, which, literally tramslated, ts 
The Ermine Slipper. I womder bow 
many of your readers who recogumze m 
this the eternally popular Cimdereila, or 
the Glass Slipper, will realize the cori- 
ous error made im translate the tutie— 
the confusion between ar team, 
“ermine” and “verre” meammg “giass,” 
asks j 
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Hollywood Bow! Audiences Welcome 


Orchestra, Ballet 


Klemperer Conducts Opening 
Concert — Schelling Makes 
Bowl! Debut as Conductor and 
Later Is Soloist — Monteux, 
Svedrofsky and Cimini Are 
Other Leaders—Heifetz and 
Vreeland Soloists—Aida and 
Several Ballets Given 





(Continued from page 3) 

of welcome and drove away the real 
spirit of the occasion, which even Klem- 
perer could not fully recapture. Nor 
was the program of the sort that catches 
the fancy of first-nighters, beginning 
with Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, and 
continuing with a Bach Suite for Two 
Flutes and Strings, Debussy’s La Mer 
and shorter numbers by Wagner, Ber- 
lioz, and Albeniz. The seating arrange- 
ment of the orchestra was not conducive 
to the best acoustical effects, but Mr. 
Klemperer was at home before his own 
orchestra and achieved some excellent 
effects, especially in the Tannhauser 
Bacchanale and Debussy’s master work. 

The first of the “super” attractions 
(almost every night is now a “feature” 
program) came on ‘Thursday, when 
Fanchon and Marco presented a dance 
program, featuring Escudero and Car- 
mita in a ballet by Carlos Romero. It 
was a colorful and artistically conceived 
program, with Escudero winning loud 


plaudits. Arthur Kay conducted for the 
ballet. Ernest Schelling made his Bowl 
debut in the first half of the program, 
the program including the first local 
performance of Loeffler’s Symphonic 
Poem, Memories of My Childhood. On 
Friday night, Heifetz played Beethov- 


en’s Violin Concerto, and attracted an 
overflow audience of some 25,000 per- 
The evening was very damp— 
“unusual” in California—and brought 
distress for the players, especially the 
strings, but Heifetz conjured up all the 
wizardry at his command, and merited 
the ovation he received. Mr. Klemperer 
again conducted. Mr. Schelling was at 
the helm for a children’s program on 
Saturday. Such a program was not a 
particularly bright idea, since the child- 
ren seemed to have been tucked away in 
their beds, and adults evidently felt they 
were not invited. 


sons. 


Monteux and Schelling Conduct 

The second week marked the advent 
of Pierre Monteux, who led Bach’s Pas- 
sacaglia in C Minor, orchestrated by 
Respighi, Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony and works by Dukas and Boro- 
din. The doughty Frenchman has made 
many friends, in addition to those of 
previous visits, and may be depended 
upon to give a musicianly reading of 
whatever score he attempts. Thursday’s 
program was enlivened by the first 
hearing of a new piano concerto by 
Sigurd Frederiksen, Los Angeles ’cellist 
and composer. The work was learned 
in record time and played by Claire 
Mellonino, with Mr. Schelling again at 
the helm. The composer has treated 
his subject matter deftly and achieved 
colorful effects, which were successfully 
projected by Miss Mellonino. Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, a Wagner 
excerpt, Tango by Sonzogno and Bala 
kireff’s Oriental Fantasy, occupied the 
attention of \Mr. Schelling as orchestral 
fare. 

This being “ballet” night, Agnes De 
Mille prepared, directed and danced in 
three ballets, conducted by Henry Sved- 
rofsky. Grainger’s Harvest Reel, the 


and Opera Events 


Finale from Gershwin’s Piano Concerto 
in F, and music by Smetana were the 
musical settings for the divertissements. 
The ballets were conceived on modern 
lines and whatever their redeeming 
qualities, much was lost in the Bowl’s 
vast expanses. The audience was large 
and in a kindly mood. 

On the following evening, Schelling 
was soloist, playing Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto with Monteux conducting. 
Excellent pianist that he is, Schelling 
came short of the high standard he set 
for himself in the Chopin Concerto last 
winter. A Mozart symphony, Strauss’s 
Don Juan and a Ravel work completed 





Wide World 
the program. 

Verdi’s Aida was called into service for 
concert duty on Saturday, presented by a 
roster of prominent soloists, a large chorus 
and orchestra, all under the baton of Pietro 
Cimini. The cast included Dan Gridley, 
Rosa Tentoni, Richard Bonelli, Clemence 
Gifford and Douglas Beattie in the princi- 
pal roles. Other parts were taken by Elea- 
nor Woodforde, Earl Ascal and James 
Wolfe. The performance had many points 
of interest, but served to prove that the 
Bowl achieves its highest purpose as an 
amphitheatre for symphonic music. Of the 
soloists, Bonelli’s voice was best suited to 
the demands of the Bowl, although Miss 
Tentoni achieved spectacular effects after 
her nervousness wore off. William Tyroler 
and Wright Whitlock trained the chorus, 


worresernent 


Dalies Frantz Heard at University of 
Washington—Cornish School 
Activities Continue 
SEATTLE, August 10.—A recital by 
Dalies Frantz was sponsored by the 
summer school of the University of 
Washington on July 2, where he was 
guest teacher for the first term. Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor was the major 
offering. The music department of the 
University of Washington presented 
Iris Canfield, ’cellist, and Helen Louise 
Oles, pianist, in the first of a series of 
‘cello programs on July 9, playing the 
Grieg and Boccherini concertos and 
smaller numbers. The high school in 
stitute at the University closed its four 
weeks’ session with a program of band 
and orchestra music, performed under 
the direction of Carl Pitzer and George 


which sang unusually well. Simini brought 
ability and experience to his task. 

The third week brought Nina Koshetz, 
as soloist on Tuesday night, Monteux con- 
ducting. The program was shared by Rus- 
sian and French composers, the singer be- 
ing heard in an excerpt from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor and three songs by Rachman- 
inoff. Mme. Koshetz sings these songs in a 
voice and style peculiarly her own, and one 
which is often highly effective. Stravin- 
sky’s Fire Bird Suite received an excellent 
presentation under Monteux. 

Schelling’s Victory Ball was the chief 
item of interest on Thursday night, when 
it was utilized as musical inspiration for a 
hallet, staged by Benjamin Zemach. Mo- 


tion pictures, a speech chorus, with Irving 
Pichel as soloist and bizarre lighting were 
some of the means used for telling effects. 
War and its aftermath were treated satiric- 
ally, but despite the effort and large at- 
tempts, the ballet seemed to fall short of 
The symphony was Tchaikov- 


its mark. 


sky’s Fifth. 

Jeannette Vreeland brought a fine voice 
and ingratiating personality as 
Friday night. She sang an aria by Mozart 
and Pace, Pace, Mio Dio from Verdi's 
Force of Destiny. She achieved a fine su 
cess. Brahms’s music also made its advent 
on this occasion and proved one of the or- 
chestral highlights thus far—the Second 
Symphony. An array of guest soloists 
brought the third 


’ 
soloist o1 


week to a successful 
close. The Pro-Arte String Quartet, spon- 
sored by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolid 
was heard in a Concerto for String Qu: 
tet and Orchestra by Martinu, and } 
Askam, baritone of Desert Song fame, was 
heard in two operatic arias and several 
songs. The Martinu work is said to be 
based on such masterpieces as the Bran- 


MANY RECITALS ENLIVEN SEATTLE SUMMER SEASON 


C. Kirchner respectively, on 

With nearly 150 performances to 
their credit Cornish Players gave two 
performances of the marionette operet- 
ta The Wizard of Oz, on July 17, and 
the piano and voice departments of the 
Cornish School provided excellent re 
citals by advanced students during the 
past month. 


July 19 


Two generations of artists were heard 
at the concert of Frederick William 
Zimmerman, seventy - seven - year - old 
tenor, who was asisted by several young 
men, Ronald Hooper, pianist, and Ron- 
ald Taylor, violinist, with Lucy P 
Smith and Jack Cogeshall, accompan 
ists, at the Zimmerman auditorium 
July 16. Private teachers presenting 
students in summer recitals were Paul 
Pierre McNeely and Pearl McDonald 

a ae 





denburg Concertos of Bach, but it revealed 
little spiritual kinship to those works, al- 
though it most certainly loses much of its 
richest moments by an out-of-doors per- 
formance. The quartet’s playing was of 
high excellence. Mr. Askam was evidently 
among friends on this occasion, but when 
he sang One Alone, selections from De 
Mille’s Crusader’s and Old Man River, he 
was patently in vocal tailorings more to his 
measurements than in the two arias he 
chose 

Rich musical fare is in store for the re- 
maining five weeks of the summer, and ii 
the audiences, which have been large, will 


real events can be promised. The idealisti 
fervor that marked Bowl programs som: 
seasons ago, has largely taken flight. Th« 
necessary glamor is present, but quite over- 
looked. Motion picture stars of the first 
magnitude mingle with the throngs un- 
noticed, as do such persons as Mischa EI 
man, Leopold Stokowski and others almost 


Scene at Opening 
of Summer Symphony 
Series, “Under the 
Stars,” at the Holly- 
wood Bowl, Where 
Orchestral Concerts, 


Opera and Ballet Are 
Being Given, With 
Noted Conductors and 
Soloists Participating 


equally well known 
In addition to pla 
ung the programs 
the management 
endeavoring to 
genuinely enlight 


ed musical publi 
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build 


and 1s sponsoring 
- i, talk na | 
3 , LaiAS ail aC 
tures in various cen 
; 
tres. Une of the m 
é yable speakers is 


Frank Geritz 
who talks to a larg 
group every Monda 
at Robinson’s. Other 


- 
speakers are provid 


d for Wednesday 





The Cuitizen-News is also sponsoring 
series by its music critic at the Hollywood 
sroadway Hat D. Cran 
Crooks Gives Recitals in Stockholm 


and Liseborg 


STOCKHOLM Aug 5. — Richard 
oe KS, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave a recital here on July 25 
before a capacity audience and his suc 
cess was so great that he was invited 
to sing the following night in Liseborg, 
a summer resort near Goteborg. The 


+ ame fle + : b the n , 
tenor flew to Berlin the next day to see 


Lauritz Melchior, then flew back to re 





join his on the North Cape 
cruise of ch their Scandinavian visit 
is a part. ractically ali the members 
t the cruise attended both Mr. Crooks’s 
Swedish concerts. He plans to return 
t America in September, and will be 

ined by the Melchiors in Canada for 


a few weeks. 


Winifred Christie Summering at Vevey 
After Scandinavian Tour 

Aug. 5.—Wini 

is spending her 

home near here, 

-andinavian 
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Washington Acclaims New Open Air Concerts 


(Continued from page 3) 


Cappell, manager of the orchestra, a 
barge with a specially constructed shell 
has been anchored in the quiet section 
of water near the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge and held fast to the shore by a 
gangplank. A grassy strip, a roadway 
above and the steps leading to the Me- 
morial form a natural amphitheatre for 
the seats which ascend in tiers so that 
a clear view is possible from all sides. 
Sound experts from the American Am- 
plifying Company, the National Parks 
Service, in conjunction with William 
Haider, architect of the Shell, have 
cleverly solved the acoustic problems. 


Kindler Leads First Concerts 


The first two programs were directed 
by Dr. Kindler before leaving for his 
vacation. 

On July 14, under Dr. Kindler’s in- 
spiration, the orchestra gave masterly 
interpretations of the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger and Franck’s 
Symphony, then turning to a lighter 
note in Strauss’s Voices of Spring and 
Perpetum Mobile, the orchestral ar- 
rangement of Brahms’s Wiegenlied and 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. 

On July 18 the program included ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s works followed 
by Smetana’s Die Moldau, the orches- 
tral arrangement of Dvorak’s Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, Humoresque and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espag- 
nole. Bert Granoff, Washington tenor 
and first soloist on this series, sang 
Siegmund’s Love Song and Walther’s 
Prize Song with resonant tone and mu- 
sical understanding. Dr. Kindler was 
accorded a warm reception on this, his 
last appearance with the orchestra until 
the final week of the season. 


Antonia Brico Conducts 


The baton for the next week’s con- 
certs on July 21 and 24 was taken up 
by Antonia Brico, the first woman con- 
ductor to appear in Washington. On 
the Sunday program John Powell, as 
soloist, played Liszt’s Fantasia on Hun- 
garian Folk Melodies and two encores, 
Rufty’s Hobby on the Green and his 
own Pretty Sally, which the tumultuous 
applause demanded. 

In the three major numbers of her 
first program, Dvorak’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the Prelude and Love Death 
from Tristan and Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet, Miss Brico’s analysis was 
so profound and keen that unsuspected 
beauties were revealed. Again on 
Wednesday’s program, in Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Shéhérazade and Tchaikovsky’s Marche 
Slave, perfection of phrase and poetic 
inspiration were superbly dominant. 
Stephen Hero was the soloist on this 
program playing the Brahms _ violin 
concerto with the finish of a mature 
artist, a fine technique under admirabie 
control and a deep musical sensitiveness. 

The second guest conductor was Sandor 
Harmati whose concerts were on July 28 
and 31, the first being an entire orchestral 
program and the second featuring Wini- 
fred Cecil as soloist in five of Mr. Har- 
mati’s songs. The Sunday program of 
Handel’s Water Music, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in D, Dunn’s Overture on Negro 
Themes, Grainger’s Londonderry Air, 
Strauss’s Tales from the Vienna Woods 
and Borodin’s Polovtsian Dances from 
Prince Igor. was not the best choice for 
a display of Mr. Harmati’s talent as a 
conductor and interpreter. With Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 2, his own Little Caprice, 
two Brahms Hungarian dances and the 
Dance of the Sylphs and Rakoczy March 
from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust for 





A View of the First Night's Audience of 12,000 in the Newly Inaugurated Series of Concerts by the National Symphony, Given in an Especially 
Constructed Shell on a Barge Anchored at the Watergate on the Potomac 


Wednesday’s orchestral offering, he dis- 
closed not only a real power of transmis- 
sion but a sweeping temperament and gift 
for nuance. His Little Caprice is charm- 
ing, smoothly constructed and original in 
ideas. 


Winifred Cecil Applauded 

Winifred Cecil, whose only offering was 
the group of Mr. Harmati’s songs, is one 
of the finest sopranos to appear here and 
the regret was universal that her part in 
the program could not have been longer. 
A lovely voice with rare beauty in every 
tone, she sings with rich fullness and per- 
fection of placement. 

Miss Cecil sang Mr. Harmati’s songs, 
God’s World, Rain in the Night, Le Sacre 
Coeur de Notre Dame, To Jane, and The 
Owl and the Pussycat with deft artistry 
in her handling of the vocal line. Her 
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ESPLANADE SEASON 


Fiedler Gives Nine Symphonies 
of Beethoven During Four 
Week Term 


Boston, Aug. 10.—In the specially 
constructed shell on the Charles River 
Esplanade, Arthur Fiedler and _ fifty 
players of the Boston Symphony opened 
their seventh consecutive season of sum- 
mer concerts on July 10 with an esti- 
mated attendance of 20,000. The series 
has proved extremely popular this year, 
inasmuch as the energetic Mr. Fiedler 
has presented all nine of the Beethoven 
Symphonies during the four weeks’ sea- 
son, omitting only the choral movement 
of the Ninth because of insufficient ac- 
commodation for a chorus of the pro- 
portion to be effective in the open air. 

An innovation this summer has been 
the inclusion on programs of various 
speakers, from time to time, who briefly 
stressed the importance of these con 
certs to the community, with Gov. Cur- 
ley making the address on the opening 
night. The Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, through its director, Dr. 





gifts are for still deeper and more exact- 
ing works which the particular appeal in 
the quality of her tone would give another 
significance. Her success was instantane- 
ous and was shared, in several of the 
recalls, by the composer. 

For the week of August 4, Rudolph 
Ganz, with Miriam Winslow and her group 
of dancers on the Wednesday program 
were scheduled, and will be reviewed later. 
Burle Marx, conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Rio Janiero, will ap- 
pear on Aug. 11 and 14; on Aug. 18 the 
first half of the program will be directed 
by Emanuel Balaban and the second half 
by Richard Bales, a young musician from 
\lexandria, Va., who has had pronounced 
success with the orchestra of the Eastman 
School. For the final concert of the season 
on Aug. 21 Dr. Kindler will return. 

ALICE EvERSMAN 


HAILED IN BOSTON 


Payson Smith, has also co-operated this 
season by sending some of its speakers 
on music appreciation for short talks 
upon the programs played. Mr. Fiedler 
and his men may feel justifiable pride 
in the quality of programs presented 
and in the quality of concentrated atten- 
tion accorded them. 
Cuney-Hare in Lecture-Recital 

A recent enjoyable program in the 
field of recitals has been that of Maude 
Cuney-Hare, concert-pianist and author- 
ity on Creole folklore. Speaking in the 
Thomas Crane Public Library of Metro- 
politan Boston, on the general topic of 
Creole Music and Folklore, Mrs. Hare 
brought forward material both instruc- 
tive and amusing and with the able as- 
sistance of William Howard Richard- 
son, baritone, presented music which 
she has collected in her travels through 
the West Indies, France, Spain and 
Portugal, with special emphasis laid 
upon the melodies indigenous to Creole- 
America as found in remote sections of 
Louisiana. 

\ performance of Rigoletto was giv- 
en in the Boston Opera House on July 


10. Luisa Franceschi made her debut 
as Gilda; Rigoletto was sung by Ettore 
Verna; The Duke by Lorenzo Poerio, 
Sparafucile by Nino Ruisi and Madda- 
lena by Elvira Bruno. Miss Franceschi’s 
voice proved happily above the average 
and the role was sung in a commendable 
if undistinguished manner. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted entirely sans score 
and kept the performance moving at a 
brisk pace. The cast as a whole was 
well versed in operatic routine. 

Readers of Mustcat America for 
June may recollect that we reviewed a 
project of the New Hampshire Garden 
Clubs which was artistically unique and 
constructively interesting. As a sequel 
to the affair we learn that the perfor- 
mance of Aida conducted by Fabien 
Sevitsky not only paid for itself, but 
left the substantial fund of $300 to be 
turned over to the treasurer of the fes- 
tival, which as a whole had netted over 
$1,000. The money will be used in part, 
at least, for roadside beautification 
throughout the state of New Hampshire. 
Hats off to the indefatigable executive 
committee ! 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


HANDEL ORATORIO SUNG 





Israel in Egypt Has Tabloid Hearing in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—A_ per 
formance of Handel’s oratorio Israel in 
Egypt, given in abbreviated form and 
with piano accompaniment, was given 
on Aug. 6 in Mitten Hall of Temple 
University under the direction of Min 
erva M. Bennett, in honor of the 250th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. The 
work was sung by a chorus of about 
fifty mixed voices. The soloists, Mar- 
garet Keiser, soprano; Ruth Kuhlman, 
contralto, and Carroll O’Brien, tenor. 
Henry E. Casselberry was the pianist. 
Preceding the performance James Allan 
Dash, was heard in piano arrangements 
of movements from Handel’s Organ 
Sonata in D Minor, W. E. S, 
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AUSTRALIA PRAISES 
MENUHIN CONCERTS 


Lauds Insight, Stability of 
Virtuoso—Chamber, Orch- 
estral Music Heard 


MELBOURNE, AusTRALIA, July 25.— 
Both by his superb craftsmanship and 
by his steady adherence to traditional 
values, Yehudi Menuhin won the re- 
spectful admiration of thousands of 
Melbourne and Sydney music lovers 
during his Australian concert season. 
Neither emotional precocity nor cheap 
displays of gymnastic cleverness marred 
the serene gravity of his interpreta- 
tions. Strict obedience to the letter ot 
the music: unremitting attention to the 
fundamental virtues of proportion, 
poise and accurate timing ; stability ot 
accent and a rare capacity tor architec- 
tural thought, which resulted in a pertect 
balance between detail and organic im- 
pulse; these were the conspicuous merits 
which gave distinction to the work of 
the conscientious student who is also 
a virtuoso. 


Grainger Provocative 


In the sphere of broadcasting Percy 
Grainger has presented a marvelously 
varied repertoire. Egyptian lute songs, 
American tangos, the fugues of Bach 
and the folksong arrangements ol 
Grieg: no matter how dissimilar the 
material, it evoked from the pianist an 
immediate and enthusiastic response. 


Mr. Grainger’s verbal annotations 
proved as provocative as his playing 
was vivid and unconventional. Few 


musical people can keep pace with the 
pianist when he adventures into the hazy 
bywavs of Eastern harmony, nor can 
they easily appreciate his contention 
that the smaller intervals soften the 
heart and have an important bearing 
upon world peace. Even when ex- 
travagant, Mr. Grainger’s theories have 
proven wholesomely astringent. ; 

Where other broadcasting artists 
have contented themselves with supply 
ing entertainment, he has presented his 
unseen audiences with a challenge to 
mental vitality. On the concert plat 
form he has collaborated with the Mel 
bourne Symphony in several weirdly 
scored items of his own composition. 
Glockenspiels, xylophones, chimebells 
and marimbas: these assertive additions 
to the orchestral family circle have re 
duced harmonic conversation to a mono 
logue. 


Modern Music Championed 


In the cause of modern British music, 
a gifted young Australian violinist, Margot 
MacGibbon, and her husband, Frederic 
Jackson, of the Royal College of Music, 
London, have expended much energy and 
skill. The Arnold Bax sonata for piano, 
No. 4, displayed the composer’s interesting 

if contradictory—qualities of social and 
temperamental austerity. In works for the 
violin and piano by Delius, Bax and 
Vaughan Williams, the artists exhibited a 
cleverly synchronized use of color. 

The Spivakovsky-Kurtz Trio—Jascha 
Spivakovsky, Tossy Spivakovsky and Ed- 
mund Kurtz—is another ensemble combina 
tion which employs a brilliant and impres 
sionistic palette. These artists are under 
contract to the Melbourne University Con- 
servatoire, but spend much of their time 
touring the continent for the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. 

Their love of highlights and correspond 
ing distrust of implication, is most success 
fully utilized in music possessing nationalist 
or romantic tendencies. The Sidney 
String Quartet is an excellent combination 
composed exclusively of Australian musi 
cians. Several recital programs presented 
by the quartet in Melbourne revealed fine 
appreciation of metrical design 
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On a World Tour With the Menuhins 


Making Friends in the Antipodes 


UMAN interest stories are not lack 

ing in Yehudi Menuhin’s Odyssey 
of the Pacific. At Melbourne, where he 
was greeted by the Lord Mayor and his 
wife, four girls without tickets o1 
funds, climbed across the roof of the 
Town Hall and got inside among the 
lighting equipage and spotlights and 
heard the complete program from a 
celestial point of vantage sixty feet 
above Menuhin’s head. Another young 
girl, after the Sydney performance, ran 
from the organ gallery and collected 
shreds of hair which had been shed 


Orchestral music in Sydney is divided 
between neatly academic performances of 
the New South Wales State Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Edgar Bainton, and 
broadcast symphonic concerts conducted by 
the Portuguese musician, Maurice de 
\bravanel, whose work with the Fuller 
Grand Opera Company earned widespread 
commendation. Mr. de Abravanel als 
conducted with signal success for Yehudi 
Menuhin. 

In the realm of light opera Melbourn 
leads with well balanced performances 
the Gilbert and Sullivan classics. Young 
\ustralians are too busy creating a na 
tional tradition to spare time for other than 
cursory glances into the past. They prove 
however, their British heritage by raptur 
ous appreciation of the Savoy Operas 

Traditional poi-dances and war hakas 
presented by a visiting Maori choir (Wa 
ata Singers) from New Zealand. provided 
novel and picturesque entertainment 

Bropy ALLEN 
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© The Argus 
Interludes During the Far Flumg Tour of 
Yehudi Menuhin: Abowe, tre Family in Hono- 
lulu, Showing Yebwdi, His Mother, His Two 
Sisters and His Accompanist. The Other Two 
Pictures Were Taken im the Zoo im Sydney 
Australia, and Depict Menuwhin's First Ac- 
quaintance with the Sitramge Kamgarco and 
the Stranger but Not Less Friendly, Kaola 
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ganini « t 
A fter s Austr New Zea 
nd appearamoes é i romtinue on 
the second leg of his rid tour. South 
Africa will mext be sited for a per- 
10d of six weeks amd mot until the sea- 
son of 1936-37 t limist return 
to the United States Accompanying 
him are hus Mother Fat rer, tw ' $is- 
ters, Hephzibah amd Yaltah. and his 
Belgian accompanist, Marcel Gazell 


MENUHIN IN HONOLULU 


Violinist Greeted on Way te Orient— 
Lecal Artists Heard 


Hono mg. 5.—Notable con- 
tributions to Hox 1s chlosimg musica 
sea so wer ache iw wth wisttie and 
resident artists m > amd a 
theatre tax to tts pacity with e1 
thusiastic : rs greeted \ 
Vennhir < s partw stopped 

T . “Tor ron ng tT 
the COT anes 

H > c rought its 
¢ ~r bn ter ed cwr 

: N rimcess Theatre. Hon 

cs were char Fritz Hart nduct 
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H é Arts re 
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Simpson, violinist, accompanied by 
Verne Waldo Thompson; the Robin 
MecQuesten String Quartet, assisted by 
Ruth Buhl, violinist; Russell Cades, 
viola player and Robert McLean, cell- 
ist; and Mary Pasmore, violinist, ac- 
companied by Glenna Podmore. 


¥. we. F. 





MAX WALD AT WORK IN 
PARIS ON NEW OPERA 


Comic Libretto, Written by Katherine 
Porter, Based on New England 
Scenes and Characters 
Parts, Aug. 5.—Max Wald, the 
American composer, who lives in Paris, 
is working on a new opera, The Coop- 
er’s Wife, the scene of which is laid in 
early New England. The librettist is 
Katherine Anne Porter, author of a 
volume of short stories entitled Flower- 
ing Judas, and a specialist in the early 

history of colonial New England. 

The hero of the present opera is an 
historical figure, Captain John Under- 
hill, whose chief occupations were fight- 
ing Indians and winning hearts. He 
won the heart of the cooper’s wife, and 
thereby hangs the tale of this lyric com- 
edy. The guilty pair are discovered and 
tried, but all ends well, as is proper in 
a comedy. 

In writing the music for The Cooper’s 
Wife, Mr. Wald, as he explained in a 
recent conversation, has not deliberately 
sought to discover or exploit a distinctly 
American idiom. For him, music is an 
individual, not a national matter. His 
aim is to write music that shall be 
pleasing to the ear while remaining com 
pletely free from banality. Glaring orig- 
imality, he holds, is to be avoided as 
much as commonplace platitudes. Break 
all the rules if you like, as long as the 
result is something beautiful. G. C 





Opera Singers Form Association 

\n organization similar to the Actors 
Equity Association has been formed in 
New York by American operatic artists, 
and called the Grand Opera Artists 
\ssociation of America. It is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
[t has as its object the protection of the 
grand opera artist similar to that pro- 
vided for the actor by Equity. The 
\ssociation is endeavoring to obtain an 
ippropriation from the government, 
either federal or state, to permit the 
establishment in this country of touring 
opera companies exclusively of Ameri- 
cans. 





Orchestral Work by Lemuel Childers 
Played by Tulsa Symphony 

Tutsa, Oxra., Aug. 10.—A new 
work entitled Tabernacle Tunes by 
Lemuel J. Childers and orchestrated by 
Boyd R. Ringo, was given by the Civic 
Symphony, Tosca Berger, conductor, 
last month. Mr. Childers’ work, which 
bears the sub-title of Negro Suite, is 
based upon Negro camp meeting music. 
[t was originally scored for violin and 
piano and is dedicated to Mr. Berger. 
Soloists on the same program included 
Evelyn Hood, pianist; Edith Frost 
Davis, soprano, and Roy Smoot and 
Voyle Tipton, tenors. 


Ben Stad Sails for Europe 

Ben Stad, director of the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments, sailed 
vith Mrs. Stad on the S. S. Normandie 
last week for a six weeks’ visit in Eu 
rope. Mr. Stad will search for new 
compositions for his ensemble in the 
monasteries, museums and libraries of 
France, Belgium, Holland and Lon 
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TWIN CITIES ENJOY 
LIGHT OPERA BILLS 


Series Draws on Local Talent— 
Strong City Support Aids 
Summer Project 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—The twin 
cities’ most pretentious and successful 
summer opera season has lured large 
crowds to the open air theatre on the 
shores of Lake Harriet and exhibited a 
far richer array of local musical talent 
than most concertgoers realized had 
existed here. 

The series, opening June 21, com- 
prises eight light operas, each given six 
nights of the week and each employing 
full cast, chorus and symphony orchestra 
of thirty. A special three-tiered stage 
was constructed, sensitive amplifiers 
were set up and have proved highly 
satisfactory, and the staging, scenery 
and costuming have been colorful and 
elaborate. 

Mrs. Beatrice L. Thurston, veteran 
director of opera in the Twin Cities, 
has had personal charge of the produc- 
tions, and Thure W. Fredrickson has 
been musical director. The venture is 
the first comprehensive and_ intensive 


light opera season presented by the 
Twin City Civic Opera Association, 


and is receiving fine support from the 
city and large and flattering notices in 
the daily press. Harold Falk is new 
president of the association. 

The season was opened by DeKoven’s 
Robin Hood, in which William 
sang the title role and Genevieve Nae 
gele, lately star of Blossom Time, made 
an attractive appearance as Maid 
Marian. Other leading were in 
the hands of Julia Putnam Anderson as 
\lan-a-Dale, Donn Clayton as_ the 
Sheriff, and Reuben Holmquist as Sir 
Guy. 


Lee 


roles 


G and S Operas Attract 

The second week offered the first of 
two Gilbert and Sullivan classics sched- 
uled for the series, The Mikado. Here 
again Miss Naegele handled the leading 
feminine role, Yum-Yum, with roguish 
charm and even better vocalism then the 
week before. Ben Henry Smith was a 
clownish Ko-Ko, and Maren Peterson 
was admirable as Katisha. . Louis Key 
mer’s Nanki-Poo was a little weak and 
Mr. Smith’s antics were somewhat over 
done, but the performance as a whole 


had the airy touch that Gilbert and 
Sullivan demands. Other chief roles 
were well taken by Gordon Holter, 
Frances Mohan, Gertrude Gilbert, 


Chalmers Karnstedt and Peter Tkach. 

This production, incidentally, was 
under the personal direction of Edward 
Andrews, noted light opera star long 
steeped in the traditions of the Savoy 
operas, and he it was who also directed 
Pinafore two weeks later and appeared 
as the admiral. This production was 
hardly less successful than The 
Mikado, and profited by the fine sing 
ing and poised acting of Clementine 
Gifford as Josephine, the Ralph Rack- 
straw of Earle W. Swanson and the 
Hebe of Audrey Shorbund, who is one 
of the “finds” of the season. 

Martha preceded Pinafore and fea 
tured Corinne Frank Bowen, Mary 
Wigginton, Francis Gilsdorf, William 
Lee and Donn Clayton in the principal 
roles. The fifth opera in the series was 
The Bohemian Girl, in which Gene 
vieve Naegele, Edwin Johnson, Maren 
Petersen, Maurice Henschel and Ebba 
Nelson bore the major burden of sing 
ing. 

The last three selections of the season 
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promise considerable novelty — Cad- 
man’s Indian opera, Lelawala (featur- 
ing three new principals, Ann O’ Malley 
Gallogly, Agnes Griswold Teasdale and 
Evelyn St. Angelo) ; The Blue Bandits, 
a musical farce by John T. McDon- 


vow 


ough, amd Rapamzel. a fairy extrava- 
ganza by Perry S. Williams, secretary 
t the Mimmeapolis Civic amd Commerce 
amd «Harry W. 
Minneapolis composer. 


lous K. SHERMAN 


Association, 


Ranks, 


Stephen Foster Birthplace Dedicated 


— 


Detroit Free Press 
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Grouped on the Porch of the Newly Dedicated Cottage im Which Stephem Foster Was Born. 


In Attendance at Ceremonies Held at Henry Ford's Greenfield Village Are 


from Left to 


Right in the Back Row, Dallas Rose, A. D. Rose, Mrs. Hemry Ford, Henry Ford, Mrs. Foster 


Reed, Arthur Howell and Stephen Foster Rose. Im the Fromt Row Are Mrs. A. D. Rose, 
Mrs. Dorothy Rose, Virginia Reed Howell and Foster Reed 
ETROIT, Aug. 10.—The litth g ack e. Har limes 
white cottage in which Stepher ry N More, sumg by the 
Collins Foster, favorite American cor institutes rus 
poser of old-time songs, was born mim secomd half took place on the re 
Lawrenceville, Pa., on July 4, 182¢ tly comstruct oat, Swanee, which 
was dedicated with appropriate cere es the lagoom back of the house, 
mony on the anniversary of the co mow st Swamee River. Mr. 
poser’s 109th birthday in Henry Ford’s Ford's f rchestra and students 
Greenfield \ illage here. The cottage 1 reemi age Schools par- 
recently moved here and restored to its ticipate m the boat im the presenta 
pristine proportions and refitted wit! Foster medleys. Lawrenceville, 
some of the original furniture and fix where Foster + borm, later became a 
tures, will be known to posterity as the part of ttsburg [The noted com- 
Stephen Foster House. POSET t + thirty-seventh year 
With some seventy descendants and fter hawimg writtem some 200 songs 
relatives of Foster present as the guests am MUPHOrsTtDOMS e house in Pitts- 
of Mr. Ford, the dedication progran argh which Mr. Ford purchased a 
took place on the afternoon of July 4 year ago, passed thromgh many hands 
Speakers on the program were Mr amd was greatly altered im appearance. 
Ford and William J. Cameron, of the When Mr. Ford acquired it, it was the 
Ford Motor Co., and Mrs. Alexande: thr far +, ome of which 
Dallas Rose, daughter of the late Mrs ccupred xt for thirty-six years 
Marion Foster Welch, of Pittsburgh, he homse was the property of the 
eighty-four-year-old daughter of Foster (ath ‘ burch of St. John the Bap 
and matriarch of the Foster clan. Es tist, a trsburgt 
ployees of the Ford Pittsburgh plant Other members of the Foster family 
however, brought two railroad lanterns presemt for the ceremony imcluded Mr 
lighted before her death by Mrs. Welcl und Mrs. Ermest A. Reed amd Mr. and 
The lanterns and the match which Mrs Mrs. A. B. Hull, Jr f New York 


Welch had used were given a prominent 
place in the observance, and Mrs. Rose 
also of Pitsburgh, who spoke for her 
mother, rekindled the match from the 
lantern flames which Mrs. Welch had 
lighted. Under the plan, the fire will 
be kept perpetually alight 
The first part of the prograr 


took place on the rear porch of the 
Foster Home, included in addition t 
the speeches, Old Folks at Home a 

Beautiful Dreamer, played by Joh 
Weeks of the Edison Institute Hig! 
School, on the Hammond Electric On 


Herman WISE 


Maganini Gives First of Concert Series 
im Greenwich. Conn. 


‘ , . 
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Meister eer Prelo 2 movement 
r Beet os Nint Symphony, 
Framck’s Les Djmns with John Kirk 

‘ k as peamo soloist. and an aria 
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LONG BEACH HEARS 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


Local Orchestras Play—New 
Auditorium Opened—Club 
Officers Chosen 


Lone Beacu, Aug. 10.—The Long 
Beach Philharmonic Orchestra, Robert 
Resta, conductor, gave its last concert 
of the season in the Municipal. Audi- 
torium recently with Florence Van 
Dyke, as soloist. Alford A Cappella 
Choir and The Morning Choral Club, 
both conducted by Mr. Alford, gave 
concerts in Masonic Temple recently. 

Polytechnic Auditorium was opened 
June 30. This auditorium, one of the 
largest in the city, was wrecked by the 
earthquake in 1933 and is the first 
school auditorium in the city to be re- 
built. It seats nearly 2,000 and is 
equipped with the latest lighting and 
stage machinery. 

Mrs. Fred Lovett, has been elected 
president of the Musical Arts Club, and 
Maurice Eisner, first vice president and 
program chairman. Mrs. Blanche C. 
Wolfers, is the new president of the 
Woman’s Music Club. 

Music and Arts Festival Held 

\ successful Music and Arts Festival 
was held in celebration of National 
Music Week. The Mayor issued a 
proclamation dedicating the week to 
Music, and the City Council, Chamber 
of Commerce, Recreation Commission, 
the Municipal Auditorium Management 
and the Board of Education, sponsored 
the programs. Chairmen were Nina 
Wolf Dickinson, Pauline Farquhar, 
Burton W. Chace, Charles Wallack and 
\lice Maynard Griggs. 

Long Beach Municipal Band, Herbert 
L. Clarke, leader, gave the opening pro 
gram, Mr. Clarke composing a special 
number for the National 


Music Week March. 


Womans’ Symphony Plays 


occasion, 


The Womans’ Symphony Orchestra, 
Eva Anderson, conductor, honored sev- 
eral local composers at the second con- 
cert. School orchestras under Ruth Gor- 
don Grant and Gertrude J. Fisher, were 
heard, as well as glee clubs under Char- 
lot Brecht, Mary Shouse, Edith Hitch- 
cock and Raymond Moremen. The 
Womans’ Music Club, gave a concert 
in the Auditorium, and another concert 
was given by Pauline Farquhar, Helen 
Davenport and Ann Aaronson, with 
Dick Dixon conducting. On this pro- 
gram appeared the St. Luke’s Choris- 
ters, William Ripley Dorr, conductor. 
The final event was the presentation of 
Elijah, in costume, conducted by Rolla 
\lford. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 





Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
Prize Competition Announced 

The music division of the Library of 
Congress has announced a prize of $1,- 
000 under the provisions of the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation for 
a work of chamber music for four 
stringed instruments without piano. The 
work must be original and never before 
have been either published or publicly 
performed. The competition, which is 
open to composers of all nationalities, 
closes Sept. 30, 1936. Scores and parts 
should be sent anonymously, together 
with a sealed enveloped containing full 
name and address of composer, to the 
Chief of the Music Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Réntgen’s Letters Reveal Vivid Personality 





Late Pianist, Friend of Brahms 
and Grieg, and Accompanist 
for Messchaert, Stands Out as 
a Delightful Personage in Vol- 
ume Collected by His Wife 

By Wi. Reicu 


N May 9, 1935, Julius Rontgen 
Q) oui have been eighty years old. 

To the public at large he is 
known above all as a piano virtuoso 
and the faithful accompanist of Johan- 
nes Messchaert; but his other human 
and artistic activities deserve especial 
remembrance. We are therefore in- 
debted to his second wife, Mrs. A. 
Rontgen—des Amorie van der Hoeven, 
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for having disclosed his persomality m 
a memorable book, Bricien wom Julms 
Réntgen (Letters of Julms Romitgen) 
(Amsterdam: H. J. Paris). The let- 
ters, which the master addressed durimg 
his long life to friends and relatives, 
give a true portrait of this mobile and 
highly gifted man. Mamy of the ad 
dresses and the mames of artists men- 
tioned in this carefully edited corre- 
spondence lend an importance to this 
collection of letters which tramscemds 





The Late Julius Réntgen, Whese Letters Have 
Been Made Into 2 Fascinating Book 


the anecdotal and 
torical value to the coments 

The first piece of this collecttom i a 
letter of the fifteen-year-old 
and virtuoso from Wemnar mm wihoch he 


assures CaS nS 


gives an amusing descriptiom of a 
matinee which took place im 1870 at 
Franz Liszt’s home 

“When we arrived at 11:30 at 


Liszt’s home every place was jammed 


and everybody was dressed im the fimest 
clothes; one heard nothime bet Fremch 
English, Italian, Spanish by 


ons xu 


and 


that one could be frightened death 
I only said to mother, “Je suat tout 
chemin’ and amidst all th: wallowme 
of countesses and primoesses, Liszt, like 


a king in his simple lome frock, was 
really very interestimg. And 
music started! Naturally only Liszt's 

“First the brothers Ferm played bus 
Festklange which were mot at all bad 
for two pianos. Liszt comdocted with 


+ * 
tine fine 


his fingers. Then Scaria same somes 
then a horrible woman-simercr sam 2 
more horrible horror by Liszt (he ac- 


companied), then Brassim played the E 
Flat Concerto and a Polish coumttess the 
Mephisto Waltz; but this 
be admitted, these people do know how 
to play the piano—reralls 
However the deification of Liszt is dis- 
gusting enough to namseate ome. After 
each piece his hands were kissed and 


moc mst 


moneadiole. 


the audience shouted “Bravo! Ike 
madmen. and so on. After the mmsic 
part was over we took leave of Liszt 


who presented me to the gathermmge as 
pianist and composer and kissed me so 
that it really became bodicroms 


Visits from Brabons 


Soon we learn that the young arttst 1s 
happily married to a muse director m 
Amsterdam. Of the wisit which Jo 
hannes Brahms paid to tus home m 


Jovial 


1881, Ronteen sends the promd report 
to his parents: 
“On the evening of the followme 


day Brahms came to ms with many of 


his friends: Brahms gay and jovial as 
usual—I would write pages about his 
amiability and of his, one might say, 
child-like nature with which he looked 
at or admired everything. It was really 
too mice and we enjoyed it all very 
much. First Amanda served home- 
made cake which he liked a good deal, 
them, as usual we made music in 
thorough fashion. First Amanda’s 
Sonata, then my Piano Concerto. 
Ewerything went wonderfully and 
Brahms said all sorts of nice things. In 
general he found that it became prog- 
ressively more beautiful, the Adagio 
better tham the first movement, but 
most beautiful the last movement. 
Amanda did not miss once—playing 
from memory—all respect! Then we 
attacked the C Minor Piano Quartet 
by Brahms. He played especially beau- 
tifwily—much better than the two 
others. “But this is not a piece for 
happily married folks—only for sorrow- 
ime bachelors,” he said at the end, and 
there is some truth in that, especially 
if ome knows under what circumstances 
he composed the work. In concluding 
I must say that it was a peculiar satis- 
factiom to have such a person in one’s 
home and to play the host. It will re- 
maim forever a beautiful memory... .” 

And of another which shows 
Brahms from a more child-like 
view point, reports a year 
latter : 


visit 
still 
Rontgen 


“We just returned home, and despite 
the horrible weather were outdoors 
with Brahms, first in the Museum and 
them im the Zoological Garden. You 
know the large trees at the entrance? 
There Brahms played Kéammerchen 
vermicthen with us” (this is not the 
title of a sonata but the name of a 
vame of German children called ‘rent- 
img rooms,” each room being represented 
by a tree) “and he developed an 
astounding virtuosity.” 

Following these gay earlier years. 
there were years of serious work, filled 
with great concert tours across all of 
Europe, and years of intensive com- 
9osimg and creative work, during which 
wm imtimate friendship with Edvard 
Grieg was being cemented. After the 
feath of the Norwegian composer, 
Réntgem wrote in 1907 to Carl Flesch: 


Friendship with Grieg 


“T lose very much in Grieg. He was a 
rare mam, a superb mixture of spirit and 
warmest sentiment. The days of being 
with him, his numerous letters, which I 
have enjoyed during the past twenty-five 
years, belong to the greatest joys of my 
Infe. Musically I profited much from him. 
I meam by that, in our personal relations 
and im the exchange of ideas. For Brahms 
my relations were more of positive venera- 
tiom, amd with Joachim I felt restrained by 
his conservatism—all this fell by the way- 
side with Grieg, for with him T felt neither 
shymess or the premonition that with 
Brahms music would come to its end. How 
glad I am that I spent this summer with 
humm! When parting he said to me, ‘We 
shall mot see each other again.’ I never 
thought his prophecy of death would be 
sm soom realized.” 

Roéntgen’s intimate relationship with 
Johammes Messchaert is perhaps best illus- 
trated by a passage from a letter of con- 
gratulatiom which he wrote in 1917 in the 
midst of the World War: 

“My dear sixty-year old: Thus far, so 
good! A long rich life lies behind us, and 
z larger part of the wandcring we have 
made together, like good comrades. Anc 
sm shall it remain for the years that are 
left us. And when I look back over and 
thimk of all the beautiful journey-memories 

from the first time when I heard you, 
invisible and unknown—Handel’s 


then 


Griine Auen, in the Lutheran Church, 
from our first rehearsal in the music school 
when you wrote to me that I should study 
with Archibald Douglas! the first Matthew 
Passion, the first Viennese concerts—well 
then, I have today only one feeling and 
that is to thank you for all the good and 
superb things you have given me—and with 
that I have said the best that can be said 
to you on this memorable day. That I 
cannot do it in person and that we cannot 
celebrate this day with you in your own 
Fatherland and congratulate you, is one of 
the drawbacks which these difficult and in- 
sane times have brought about. . . .” 

In September, 1932, this rich life came 
to its end, and it is the true affection of his 
life which has erected this superb literary 
monument to his memory. 


PITTSBURGH HAS 
MUSIC PAGEANT 


Civic Groups Take Part with 
John Charles Thomas—Pop 
Concerts Attract 


PittspurcH, Aug. 10.—The greatest 
music pageant and jubilee Pittsburgh 
has ever known was sponsored by the 
Sun-Telegraph the last of June, and at- 
tended by 35,000 at Forbes Field. John 
Charles Thomas was soloist, singing 
arias from Carmen, Tannhauser and 
popular ballads as well as a new setting 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Popular singing, choral groups, band 
and drum corps, solo singers competed 
during the previous fortnight for the 
prizes offered by the newspaper. Floyd 
Gibbons was announcer. Winners were 
Madeleine Cuneo, contralto of Pitts- 
burgh, first prize of $100 for best fe- 
male voice; John Dunlap, tenor of 
Sewickley, Pa., the same prize for male 














voice. Eintracht Singing Society, $150 
tor mixed choir, Westinghouse Male 
choir $150, Catholic Women’s Choir 


$150, Ambridge Community Band $250, 
Tarentum High School Junior Band 
$150, and the Drum and Bugle Corps 
from New Kensington $250. A choir 
of 500 Negro voices led by Mary Card- 
well-Dawson was the sensation of the 
night, 

Since the jubilee, Pittsburgh has 
turned out in full force for the Pop 
concerts of which we now have two se- 
ries. The Pittsburgh Symphony Society 
moved its men to the Sky Club in Bettis 
Field and drew 2,500 to its first concert 
there. George Trabert, tenor, was so- 
loist, singing arias from Carmen and 
Rigoletto also from several operettas. 
The second concert brought Madeleine 
Cuneo. 

Victor Saudek’s group on the Hotel 
Schenley Lawn continutes to attract 
large audiences each Tuesday and Fri- 
day night. Helen Bell Rush’s prize 
winning “Grenadiers” with Sari DeRoy, 
soprano, and the Pioneer Quartet from 
KDKA has been heard recently. J. 
Vick O’Brien was guest-conductor one 
evening and played a tabloid version of 
his opera Roses of Mercatel. 

J. Frep Lissrevt 


Eidé Noréna Makes Munich Debut 


Municu, Aug. 5.—Eidé Noréna, so 
prano of the Metropolitan made her 
first appearance in the Bavarian capital 
on July 8, in a song program at the 
Briinnenhof of the Residenz. With 
Erich Kloss at the piano, the Norse 
prima donna was acclaimed in works by 
Grieg, Drahne, Liszt and Rimsky Kor- 
sakoff, in Violetta’s aria from the first 
act of La Traviata and Blondchen’s 
aria from Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung. 
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Some Currents of Musical Life In Mexico 


(Continued from page 7) 
Band is’somewhat misleading, inasmuch 
as the musicians have nothing to do 
with police duty. The Band consists of 
ninety professional musicians under the 
leadership of Velino M. Preza. Con- 
ductor Preza sacrificed a rehearsal so 
that I might hear the band play 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture and composi- 
tions by himself. I still am of the 
opinion that the Band of the University 
of Illinois is the best on this continent, 
with Mexico’s Police Band closely fol- 
lowing second. The tone produced by 
this phalanx is rich and string-like and 
reminded me also of the Garde Republi- 
caine and Belgian Guides Bands. 

I was very much interested to learn 
that the members of this band are classi- 
fied as soloists, first class and second 
class musicians, and, I presume, remu- 
nerated accordingly. Daily rehearsals 
of two hours and a half each are held, 
and they play from two to three con- 
certs a week for the people in the dif- 
ferent city parks. 1 understand the 
musicians get two weeks vacation a 
year with pay and a pension after a 
number of years of service. 

Another organization sponsored by the 
city is La Orquesta Tipica de Policia. 
It numbers about fifty players, uni- 
formed somewhat like the Charros, 
performing on Marimbas, Guitars and 
other indigenous instruments. I heard 
a concert at Chapultepec Park given by 
this native orchestra. A big crowd at- 
tended it. Evidently it is very popular. 

The Mexican Government owns and 
operates a radio station XFX from 
which all sorts of educational programs 
are broadcast. The secretariat of pub- 


lic education also publishes folk songs 
and distributes them without cost to the 
public schools. 

An overnight trip brought me by train 
to Guadalajara, the second largest city in 
Mexico. This town can boast of a Muni- 





Chic 


Estanisias Mejia, Director of the Conservatory 
of Music in Mexico City 


cipal Opera House with a quaint interior. 
Here there is also a band financed by the 
State of Jalisco. The band comprises 
sixty musicians under the conductorship of 
H. Montoya. 

The well-known Mexican composer, J. 
Carillo, had given me a letter of introduc- 
tion to this former pupil, Mr. Montoya, 


SCORE READING FOR EVERYBODY 
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Carrillo, Jr. 


Manuel M. Ponce, Well Known Composer, 
Whose Conducting of Bach's Coffee Cantata 
Is Praised by Mr. Langenus 


who is also a gifted clarinetist. We had a 
fine time, he with some French and I with 
a little Spanish, but I kept an interpreter 
handy. Mr. Montoya-demonstrated to me 
how to play quarter.tones on the clarinet, 
as used in some of Mr. Carillo’s latest com- 
positions. It is very interesting and I want 
to learn more about it. 

Mr. Montoya gave a very fine concert 
that night. The program consisted of some 
classical music which he had arranged for 
his band, including Brahms’s Tragic Over- 
ture and a movement of a Haydn sym- 
phony. 

The setting was idyllic. A most beauti- 


is now an accomplished fact through the 
novel, simplified system presented in 
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ful bandstand imported from France many 
years ago, gracing a park with beautiful 
trees, some in blossom. As it was not quite 
dusk, my attention was forcibly directed to 
a tremendous din caused by thousands of 
swallows which come to roost there in the 
square’s big trees every night; but with 
darkness came quiet. Long will I remem- 
ber that night in Guadalajara: the well 
played music, the scent of flowers, the 
young men and beautiful stately senoritas 
passing by, the smiling children, the proud 
Indians in colorful costumes listening— 
to Brahms on a balmy night. 

I understand there is also a fine State 
Band in Oaxaca City. Unfortunately, 
time did not permit me to go there. 

I have only seen a small part of Mexico; 
the farthest south I went was Taxco, and 
the farthest west Guadalajara and Lake 
Chapala. But wherever I journeyed there 
were inevitably itinerant bands from two 
to ten players, who will play for you any 
known composition at the rate of twenty- 
five centavos (and up) a tune. Most of 
these players cannot read music, the har- 
monies they produce are often crude, but 
underneath it all lies a vast dormant musi- 
cal richness, which given a chance to blos- 
som, will make Mexico a truly great musi- 
cal nation. 


Felix Fox Discontinues Piano School 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Felix Fox, for 
twenty-seven years head of the Felix 
Fox School of Piano Playing here, and 
who was recently named a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor in recognition of 
his furtherance of French music in this 
country, recently announced the discon 
tinuance of his school. He plans to de- 
vote more time to his private pupils 
and his own concert work. 

Mr. Fox brought Isidor Philipp, the 
French pianist and pedagogue, to this 
country the past two seasons. Since 
this year marks the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Saint-Saéns. Mr. Fox 
is planning commemorative events in 
honor of that composer. 
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The simplified system of score-reading presented in this volume, dispensing with 
the necessity of previous study of instrumentation or orchestra score analysis, and 
requiring only the ability to read ordinary instrumental or vocal music, will enable 
thousands to experience a new pleasure—of following an orchestral composition as 
“The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven in 
Score” presents the entire series in miniature form—but in an entirely new way. 
Four pages of score, each measuring 4” x 5” are printed within one large page, 
measuring 9” x 12”; thus eight pages of scoring are visible at one time, lessening 
turning and the consequent chances of losing one’s place by more than 80%. 
The arrow-signal system of score-reading (in course of Patent) is so simple that 


it can be grasped almost at a glance. Each symphony is preceded by an exhaustive 
but concise historical and critical note. 


READ THIS EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The specimen page, naturally greatly reduced in size, printed on the left is the first page of the slow move- 
ment in the second of Beethoven’s symphonies. You will note that the word “Exposition” is placed at the 
top of the score over the flute staff; all form divisions such as Introduction, Exposition, Development, 
Recapitulation, Coda, etc., are printed in their proper places all through the entire movement. 
also note that the words “Principal Theme—Part I” are printed at the bottom of the score underneath the 
‘cello and double-bass staff, and that a wavy black line indicates the length of this Principal Theme; all 
themes are indicated as they appear and recur in this way. Now observe the black arrow over the 1st Violin 
staff. This indicates that the principal melodic line lies in the violin for eight measures; then the arrow 
shifts to the clarinet staff, indicating that the principal melodic line has moved to the clarinet where it 
remains for eight measures, then moves back to the Ist 
specimen page. This brief explanation, carefully followed in connection with the specimen page, will make it 
clear that, merely by observing the arrow in its flight from staff to staff, anyone can readily follow the 


entire score. 


it unfolds itself on the printed page. 


The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven in Score 


Price $3.00 (Paper Binding) 
For Sale at All Music and Book Stores in the United States and Its Possessions 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 


Violin staff in the last measure shown on the 
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Outdoor Music and Its Growing Place 
In America’s Summer Life 
ITHOUT exaggeration, it may be said that 
America today leads the world in outdoor 
music, both as to quantity and quality. 

This is not to overlook some established opera 
festivals abroad, like that in the old Roman arena 
at Verona or the annual forest affair at Zoppot 
in Northeastern Germany. 

Nor should North Americans forget the ex- 
ceptional band concerts that impress travelers in 
Mexico and Central America. 

It may be doubted, however, whether any out- 
door enterprise in Europe or elsewhere abroad 
has maintained the standards of the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts over so long a period. The parade 
of notable conductors there, if viewed in retro- 
spect, has been amazing. In this respect, per- 
haps no music capital of the world has rivaled, 
in either its summer or winter seasons, the Hol- 
lywood Bowl record. 

At the Lewisohn Stadium in New York, Robin 
Hood Dell in Philadelphia, at Chautauqua and 
elsewhere, symphonic programs have been quite 
generally comparable in quality to those of 
winter concerts. Here and there a voice has 
been raised, particularly with regard to the 
Stadium concerts, that the quality has been too 
high; that a little more liberality toward the 


“popular” would serve hot weather audiences 
better. This is an issue to be argued at length 


and need not detain us here. 
> * = 


HE important consideration is that the open- 
air symphony movement has grown from 
season to season in America, in spite of financial 
difficulties that have seriously threatened the con- 


A. Walter Kramer, 
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tinuance of a leader in the field like the New York 
Stadium series. 

Away from the great cities, there have been 
symphonic concerts, like those in rural Con- 
necticut and in the Berkshires—to mention but 
two of a number of such ventures—which seem 
to show that every part of the country is sym- 
phony-minded. It is not surprising that there 
have been difficulties. What is remarkable is 
that, in spite of these difficulties, so much has 
been attempted, so much accomplished. 

One consideration should not be overlooked in 
the effort to solve the problem of diminished at- 
tendances at the Stadium concerts in New York. 
There is competition in the many park concerts 
under the auspices of the Emergency Relief 
Bureau. Various newly formed orchestras have 
participated, often with programs containing 
music of a symphonic character. These concerts 
have been free. Variable as has been the quality 
of these programs and their performance, with 
no such high standards as at the Stadium, the fact 
remains that it has not been necessary to go to 
the Stadium to hear music in the open air. 

But whether at the Stadium or in one or an- 
other of the parks, whether in New York or 
Philadelphia, Chicago or San Diego, Washington 
or Asheville, Cincinnati or San Mateo, East Coast 
or West, Northwest, Middle West or South, 
whether it has been symphony or opera, light 
opera or ballet, whether supported by private 
funds or by federal, state or municipal moneys, 
the circumstance remains that music has a place 
in the summer scheme of American life such as 
probably has not been true of any country in any 
previous time. 


V USICALLY, we may yet vindicate our- 
4 selves as an outdoor people by producing a 
type of music in consonance with the require- 
ments for al fresco performance and recognizably 
our own. Returning travelers from Europe tell 
the same, dreary story of stagnation in the music 
capitals of the Old World. Let the summer con- 
certs turn their attention to native 
leave to the winter seasons the quest of foreign 
novelties. 


scores and 


The combination of new opportunity for 
native compositions and of somewhat altered con- 
ditions of performance represented by open-air 
requirements may help, more than can be fore- 
seen, in enabling Americans to shape their own 
models and, in doing so, shake off imitation and 
reproduction of the sterilities being produced 
abroad. The first step is for conductors to do 
their part, and those who have charge of the more 
important symphonic series may well take heed 
of what is being essayed behalf of American 
music in many of the unheralded relief programs. 


Radio and the Repertoire 


One service that the radio has done, and doubt- 
less will continue to do for music, may not be 
generally realized. This is radio's part in an 
enormous extension of what can be termed the 
current repertoire. The amount of music sung 
and played in the concert halls is, after all, only 
a fraction of what might well be sung and played 
there. There is a tendency for programs to dupli- 
cate one another, within a relatively narrow range 
of selection. There are the styles, the “runs,” 
the types of a day, as against those of another 
day. The programs of 1935 are not those of 1920, 
as those of 1920 were not those of 1895. One 
work crowds out another, one type replaces an- 
other. The radio is far more inclusive. It is 
keeping alive works and types that have almost 
disappeared from the concert hall. And in doing 
this, not the least of its reminders is that there 
has been material worthy of better things in many 
past examples of our operetta and popular song. 





Personalities 








Vittorio Giannini (Left), Philadelphia Composer, Who Re- 
cently Completed a Symphony Dedicated to Theodore 
Roosevelt, with Henry Fairfield Osborne, Chairman of the 
New York State Roosevelt Memorial Committee, Who Com- 


missioned the Work. It Will Be Played for the First Time 
at the Dedication Ceremonies on Oct. 27, by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Conducted by Werner Janssen 


Strauss—A feature of the Olympic Games at Ber- 
lin in August will be an Olympic Hymn by Richard 
Strauss which is to be given on the opening day. 


Rechlin—Valparaiso University, located at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., has just bestowed the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music upon Edward Rechlin, organist 


Tauber—The engagement has been announced in 
London of Richard Tauber and the English film star, 
Diana Napier. The wedding will take place in the 
near future. 

Lehmann—In a recent interview in the London 
Daily Telegraph, Lotte Lehmann declared that n 
singer can refuse today to sing in English. “I have 
found,” said Mme. Lehmann, “that any prejudice that 
the English language might not be suited to a singer's 
voice is wrong.” 


Wagner—As there is no Bayreuth festival this 
summer, Frau Winifred Wagner, widow of Sieg- 
fried, the composer’s son, is sponsoring a ten-day 
festival of the operas of her father-in-law at Det 
mold. 


Schumann-Heink—On the eve of her seventy 
fourth birthday on June 15, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink declared that her recipe for a long and happy 
life was simple. It included: Lots of fresh water, 
lots of sleep, and lots of trying to be good, 


Garden—As advice to young singers, Mary Gar 
den recently declared that drink was unwise. “Don't 
drink!” said the diva, ‘““Many a great voice has been 
turned into a rough, gin rasp by unprofitable warb- 
lings in a barroom quartet.” 


Noréna—A luncheon was given in honor of Eidé 
Noréna by Mme. Nina Grieg, widow of the eminent 
Norse composer the day after the Metropolitan 
soprano’s recent recital in Copenhagen. Mme. Grieg, 
although ninety years of age, is an old friend of the 
singer who has made a special study of her husband's 
works. 


Barrére—Already owning flutes of silver and of 
gold, Georges Barrére recently acquired one of plati- 
num. It was used first at a concert of the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony on July 26, Mr. Barrére playing 
the Overture, Polonaise-Double and Badinerie from 
Bach’s Suite in B. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago br. Paul Bekker Reviews 


In Musica America for August, 1915 





Twenty Years Ago Lilli Lehmann and Albert Niemann, Both Veterans of Early Wagnerian 
Days at the Metropolitan, Were Photographed Together in Berlin. Mme. Lehmann, Then 
Sixty-Eight Years Old. Was Still Singing in Public, Though Mr. Niemann, Then Eighty-Three, 
Had Retired. They Took Part in the Original American Productions at the Metropolitan of 
Tristan und Isolde on Dec. |, 1886, and of Die Gédtterdammerung in the Same Theatre on 


Jan. 25, 1888. Niemann Died in 


After the Battle of Paris? 


Mary Garden is at present in Paris 
singing for the soldiers in the trenches 
1915 
Oh, Come, Now! 

Italian opera is blamed for being the 
ruin of indigenous opera wm Spain just 
as it was in Russia until the tmmortal 
Five set to work to dispose of the 

Italian operatic influence 
1915 


Do They Have a Head-Start? 


Organists. tt ts said, become insane 
ré ireau 1” trombonists 
plumbers, bankers r persons in other 
cat § 
1915 
Strange 
[he most popular opera in the 


Spanish capital is not, as might be sup 
posed, Bizet’s Carmen, but Verdi's Aida 


1915 


Church-Musical Dictionary to Be 
Published 


Apostolat, at 


V olksliturgisches 
Kl sterneuberg near 


r 
Vienna, is publishing a church-musical 
lict ry with the title, Lexicon of 
Catlolic Church Music. <A request is 
; + II } 


made to all Catholic church musicians 
i send personal and bio 
graphical data to Prof. Andreas Weis 
senback, Klosterneuberg bei Wien, Aus 


tri 


‘ a 


1917 and Mme. Lehmann in 1929. 


One for me and one for—me 

In the star operatic system the other 
members of a convpany benefit after th 
incient fashion of distributing prize 
money on sailing ships: the money ts 
dropped upon a _ ladder what falls 
through goes to the officers—and all 
that sticks to the rungs belongs to the 
men. 

1915 
We Thought Her Original 

I may mention that the ballad, Kem 
pie Kaye, to which the music of Annie 
Laurie was originally written, is also 
given on page 81 of The Ballad Book. 

1915 
What a Pity! 

Scotti’s moving picture debut in 
Franco Leoni’s one-act opera, L’Ora- 
colo, has been delayed by the Metro 
politan Opera Company. 


1915 


Minneapolis Library Gets Oberhoffer 
Music Collection 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—The exten- 
sive and valuable music library of Emil 
Oberhoffer, first conductor of the Min 
neapolis Symphony, has been presented 
to the Minneapolis Public Library by 
the conductor’s widow, according to 
Gratia Countryman, head of the library 
system. Two months will be required for 


binding and cataloguing the works 


An American Music Season 


(Continued from page 5) 


true new opera may be gained only by en 
tirely new construction. 

With this we return to the problem of 
Americanism. For the outsider, especially 
for the German, it is instructive to observe 
that America, in relation to its tendencies 
toward artistic independence, is now pass- 
ing through the same crisis as Germany 
at the end of the eighteenth century. As 
at present in America, foreign music then 
predominated in Germany. Native art 
ists adopted foreign names, to gain ac 
knowledgment. The use of foreign lan 
guages was customary for art. 

However, America has already a great 
amount of aspiring talent. It has music 
pedagogics, scientists, writers; it has espe 
cially eminent singers and instrumentalists 
Why should they not be advanced? 

Why should they not sing in English: 
The Meistersinger performance at the 
Metropolitan on the occasion of the Dam 
rosch jubilee proved the English languag« 
surprisingly qualified for Wagner-diction 


Future of American Composers 


And American composers? Give them 
time. I am convinced they also will display 
creative qualities, as soon as they learn to 
free themselves from the watered imitation 
of Italian models, to treat the English lan 
guage tunefully, to acknowledge the laws 
of vocal structure 

In this connection let me say—just be 
cause I am not an American—that I regret 
the disappearance of the gifted Werne 
Janssen from the row of Philharmonik 
conductors. Certainly the danger of a fals« 
nationalism—which finds everything ad 
mirable only because of its American ce 
scent—must be avoided However, it is 
more necessary to promote remarkablk 
talent, especially if it is in danger 

To summarize: | believe in the musical 
future of America. Therefore | wish for 
it competent direction. America should 
not think that every good thing must com 
from Europe, nor on the other hand, that 
all must have its origin in America 
America must have insight enough to as 
similate organically important foreign in 
fluences with its own aspiring forces. In 
this way I think America could becom 
the home of a new music, which will ex 
pand until it embraces the whole western 
world 

The ground-plan and the building 
stones for that are at hand. Let up hope 
that the master-builder may also be found 


Dr. Hollis Dann Conducts Massed 
Chorus 

GREENSBORO, N. C., Aug. 10.—A 
massed chorus of 520 voices from sev 
enteen leading high schools of North 
Carolina under the conductorship of Dr. 
Hollis Dann, took part in the sixteenth 
annual state high school contest held re 
cently at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. En 
trants from 160 high schools totaled 
3,000. The contest is held each spring 
under the auspices of the school of 
music of the Women’s College of which 
Dr. Wade R. 


Brown is dean 
Hartford Hears American Works 
HARTFORD, Aug. 10.—Four modern 

composers, Aaron Copland, George 

\ntheil, Paul Bowles, and Virgil Thom 

son, gave a concert for the Friends and 

Enemies of Modern Music recently at 

the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. Everett 

Austin, Jr. Each composer performed 

several of his own works and discussed 

them 

John J. Duffy, blind composer, pian 
ist, and music critic, gave a lecture 
recital at the Y. M. C. A. recently, 
presenting several works of Frederick 


Delius and a discussion of his life, and 
adding a group of Mr. Duffy’s own 
compositions for voice and piano. 

The Junior Burleigh Glee club of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., directed by H. T. 
Burleigh, assisted the Hartford Negro 
Community chorus, conducted by Wes- 
ley J. Coffey, in a concert at Bushnell 
Hall, sponsored by Hopewell Baptist 
church. Spirituals predominated in the 
program. 5. £. oe 


ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
LISTS CONCERTO SERIES 


Barzin Group Plans Violin Concerto 
List with Elman as Soloist— 
Directors Re-Elected 
he National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor, will give a 
special violin concerto series of five Sat 
urday afternoon concerts in Carnegie 
Hall during next season. Mischa EI 
man will be the soloist and will play 
htteen concertos. The series will be 
given for the scholarship fund of the 
association in addition to its regular 

concerts. 

On Jan. 4 the Bach concerto in EF, 
Mozart's Concerto in A and Beethoven's 
Concerto in D will be played; on Feb 
1 the Concerto in A Minor by Spohr, 
Paganini’s Concerto in D and Men 
delssohn’s D Minor Concerto: on Feb 
22 the Bruch Concerto in G Minor. 
Dvorak’s Concerto in A Minor and 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole ; on March 
7 the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor. 
Glazounoff’s Concerto in A Minor, 
Brahms’s Concerto in D, and on March 
21, Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor. 
Cchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D will be given. Member 
ship is for the entire series only and 
no seats tor single concerts will be avail 


able 


\t the annual meeting of the Nation 
al Orchestral Association on April 17 
Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Chadwick, Mrs 
Harris R. Childs, Fanny Cottenet. 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. Felix 
Fuld, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer. 
Mrs. Hermann Irion, Mrs. Stanley L 
Richter, Franklin Robinson and Allen 
Wardwell were re-elected to the board 


Chausson’s Poéme and 


of directors for a term of two vear 


In the past five years fifty-three stu 
dents of this orchestra have been placed 
with prominent orchestras of the United 
States, and in the past reason a repet 
tory of over 100 works was rehearsed 
including eighteen by American com 
posers, and torty eight musicians had 
an opportunity to practice concerti with 
the orchestra. During the coming sea 
son due to the demands of business men 
and women, the series will consist of 
SIX evening concerts instead of the 
present combination of 
atternoon concerts, 


evening and 


MacDowell Association Report Shows 
Improved Financial Condition 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H., Aug. 10 
Given “reasonable improvement in gen 
eral conditions” the Edward MacDowell 
Association, Inc., which maintains the 
MacDowell Colony, anticipates com 
parative freedom from the deficits of 
previous years, according to the annual 
report for 1934 by Lewis M. Isaacs, sec 
retary. Curtailment in property main 
tenance has been necessary, however, 
and there is necessity for continuous 
effort to raise funds by contribution 
until the endowment fund is complete 
Sixty-four members from twenty state 
attended the colony last year of whon 
fifteen were thirty-eight 
writers, and eleven workers in fine arts. 


composers, 











Pilgrimage Through City Ar- 
ranged for Foreign Visitors— 
Weingartner Leads His Own 
Version of Fidelio—De Sabata 
Delights as Guest Conductor 
of Re-studied Otello — Or- 
mandy Conducts Budapest Or- 
chestra—Furtwingler Presides 


Over Tristan 
VIENNA, Aug. 5. 


IENNA is the real festival-city, 

\ especially in spring and fall. And 

so we had in both May and June 

a music festival. First the one arranged 
by a committee, “Friends of Music, 
come to Austria,” then the yearly fes- 
tival weeks. The first one was moti- 
vated by the thought that it would cer- 
tainly interest music lovers throughout 
the world to become acquainted with 
Austria’s famous music places, from 
Salzburg to St. Florian (Bruckner) on 
to Eisenstadt (Haydn), and to convince 
themselves at the same time that the 
study and practice of musical art still 
ranks high in Austria. For this pur- 
pose, a sort of pilgrimage throughout 
Austria was organized for the first halt 
of May, which, however, due to the 
political European situation which 
amounted at precisely that time to al- 
most a. crisis, was concentrated on 
Vienna alone, where homes of celebrated 


” 


composers, museums and cemeteries 
were visited. In addition to this there 
wer theatre performances, concerts, 


church music, as well as offerings of 
much lighter music so characteristic of 
Vienna. 

In all these fields, remarkable per- 
formances were offered—though, pecu- 
liarly, there was no nent of hear- 


MUSIKFREUNDE 


Famed Society Exhibits Variety 
of Manuscripts, Scores and 
Letters of Austria’s Musically 
Great from Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to Beginning of Twen- 
tieth 


[LENNA, Aug. 5.—The Gesell- 

schaft der Musikfreunde, the 

famous society founded in 1812 
which counts Beethoven and Schubert 
among its honor members, possesses an 
archive and museum which harbors 
many unique music treasures. For many 
years, and until quite recently their 
care was entrusted to the well known 
musicologist and practicing musician, 
Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski, who was 
a friend of Brahms and had collaborated 
with the latter to a large extent in the 
publication of Schubert’s complete 
works. 

Mandyczewski, during his younger 
years hark back to an earlier period of 
musicology. After his death his success- 
ors were elected—first, and in the chief 
position, a woman, Dr. Hedwig Krauss, 
and to assist her, Dr. Karl Geiringer, 
who wrote the most recent biography 
of Brahms based on numerous as yet 
unpublished documents in the archives, 
and Dr. Luithlen, a grandson of the 
wel known music critic, Max Kalbeck. 

Since then the archives have been 
searched diligently according to modern 
principles of research and arranged in 
order. Also an endeavor is being made 
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VIENNA ENJOYS ITS ANNUAL FESTIVAL WEEK 


ing the Philharmonic Orchestra nor 
the Rosé Quartet. Somewhat picayune 
were the modern compositions also, The 
committee will, we hope, not be dis- 
couraged by these objections nor by the 
fact that their first attempt was not a 





Victor de Sabata, Who Came from Italy to 
Conduct Otello and a Symphony Concert 


full-fledged success. If the original idea 
is followed, after thorough preparation, 
success will come in due time. 

During the Festival weeks a multi- 
colored and varied repertoire was of- 
fered, at least at the opera. Weingart- 
ner, who still has to divide his time be- 
tween Basel and Vienna, gave us a re- 
studied Fidelio and the entire Ring 
cycle. Fidelio was given again in a 
different form, varying from the one 
wont ntl - approved come the past 


Tee eneaanenoaenecennoaneen 


TREASURES SHOWN IN VIENNA 


to render accessible to the public—at 
least from time to time—the most valu- 
able treasures of the archives. It is 
unfortunate that space for a permanent 
exhibition is lacking. It was difficult 
enough to achieve the results obtained 
with the meager funds available. Im- 
posing precautions have been taken: the 
large exhibition room is entirely sep- 
arated from the rest of the building by 
rooms which are both robbery and fire- 
proof. 

In past years, exhibitions of the re- 
arranged treasures of the society proved 
to be real sensations and in each in- 
stance had more than local significance. 
For example, the Haydn exhibition 
three years ago, and the no less im- 
portant display of Brahms mementos 
two years ago. In the present case, the 
best and rarest material of the pre- 
classic period up to almost the present 
time have been combined. Only living 
composers had to be omitted because of 
space limitations. The immediate ob- 
jective of the exhibit is to prove how 
intimately the history of classic and 
post-classic is interwoven with the 
history of Austria and Vienna. Not a 
small number of the items shown this 
time have never been exhibited before, 
particularly the very oldest and the most 
recent documents. That is the case 
also with the mementos of the great 
dance composers such as _ Lanner, 
Strauss, Suppé, Millécker and Heu- 
berger which have never left the dark 
recesses of the archives. 

Among pre-classic exhibits are shown 
compositions by the two Hapsburg 
emperors, Leopold I and Karl VI writ- 


three decades, in which Mahler and 
Roller had staged the work in 1905. 
The characteristic point of this version 
was that the third Leonore Overture 
was interpolated between the two halves 
of the second act, which was in turn 
adopted by Bruno Walter, Richard 
Strauss, Franz Schalk and others, and 
Toscanini, will perform Fidelio in this 
fashion in Salzburg. Weingartner has 
advocated different and stubborn con- 
ceptions ever since 1908, and if this time 
he did not carry them out fully, still 
the compromise he offered instead did 
not satisfy: First, the third Leonore 
Overture, then the Fidelio Overture, 
then the two acts of the opera. The 
great overture at the very beginning had 
the effect of overshadowing all that fol- 
lowed, and the second act displayed a 
remarkable lack of balance. The Vienna 
music critics unanimously declined to 
accept Weingartner’s version, with the 
result that Weingartner sent a very 
heated reply to the newspapers. On 
the other hand, his Wagner Cycle was 
highly praised. 


De Sabata Scores as Guest 


There were two guest conductors of 
high rank, Victor de Sabata, who pre- 
sented a re-studied Otello, and Furt- 
wangler, conducting the Tristan. While 
Furtwangler was acclaimed with the ac- 
customed enthusiasm, de Sabata was 
new, and his success was enormous, 
and deservedly so. The Desdemona of 
this Otello was Lotte Lehmann, Otello 
was sung by Pistor, Iago by Jerger. In 
the Tristan performance, Pistor sang 
the Tristan, Anny Konetzni the Isolde. 
After his great success, de Sabata con- 
ducted one of the rare concerts in the 
opera house with a mixed program 
which could not assure him the same 
Remagenees. oe as heaad bananas guest 


ten during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. History knows both as musi- 
cians of a certain importance and the 
collection, Denkmaler der Tonkunst in 
Oesterreich, a well known work in 
scientific circles, contains works by both 
of them. 

The score of a scenic parody of a 
game of cards dating from the year 
1734, a composition by Antonio Caldara, 
who was assistant imperial kapellmeister 
in Vienna, contains the role of a sou- 
brette in which the empress, Maria 
Theresa, appeared later on. Maria 
Theresa, like many members of the im- 
perial household, was an ardent opera 
fanatic and no one found it strange that 
members of the imperial family and even 
reigning monarchs sang and danced in 
such performances which, of course, 
were attended exclusively by court per- 
sonages. It was precisely the Empress, 
Maria Theresa, who could not be in- 
duced to renounce taking part—in the 
principal role—in one of the sensational 
premieres of that time. 


Originals of Famous Scores 


Then there are the first prints of 
opera texts by Metastasio and Gluck, 
and the manuscript of the score of Der 
Dorfbarbier (1796) an often performed 
Singspiel by Johann Schenk, who later 
on gave Beethoven lessons in opera 
composition. 

There is a long series of classic music 
treasures. With reverent awe one ad- 
mires the manuscript scores of Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in D Minor and his G 
Minor Symphony; the score of the 


performance. The Viennese press made 
a peremptory demand for his re-en- 
gagement during next season as guest 
conductor. It seems, however, unlikely 
to materialize since Weingartner is 
prone to make the mistake of so many 
director-conductors: not relishing the 
idea of having other prominent conduc- 
tors for any length of time at their 
opera houses. Still, Furtwangler has 
been engaged for next season for fifteen 
evenings, Bruno Walter for ten. Wein 
gartner protested with particular energy 
against the proposed engagement of 
Erich Kleiber, in regard to whom he 
harbors personal as well as professiona! 
antipathies. 

Of the many recent guest artists at 
the opera, Anne Roselle and Dusolina 
Giannini deserve special mention. Both 
have their own public and retained their 
affections this time. 


Ormandy Hailed 


A great success was scored by Eu 
gene Ormandy, who presented himseli 
for the first time to the Viennese audi 
ence at the head of the Budapest Con 
cert Orchestra. In the Brahms First 
Symphony as well as in the modern 
works of the second half of his pro 
gram, ranging up to the Hary Janos by 
Kodaly, the young conductor proved 
himself to be a musician of genuinely 
sterling qualities. He will certainly 
conduct often in Vienna and will al 
ways be welcome. This orchestra is 
very ambitious and well-disciplined, an 
impression which it left once before 
when it played here under Klemperer. 

There was no lack of other festival 
offerings, announced and unannounced 
The closest-knit performances were 
scored in the Judas Maccabeus under 
the direction of Oswald Kabasta. 

Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


Eroica from which the dedication to 
Napoleon was erased later on by Beet- 
hoven with such force that the paper 
shows the holes; scores of the two great 
symphonies by Schubert; an invitation 
to Grillparzer to participate in singing 
the requiem in the Augustine chapel for 
Schubert; from the Brahms collection, 
the score in his own handwriting of 
the German Requiem. 

From the great period—Bruckner, 
Hugo Wolf, Mahler—there are on view 
manuscript scores by Bruckner, never 
before shown, such as the Adagio to the 
third symphony in the original version 
which differs from the printed one. Also 
the manuscripts to Wolf’s songs, Der 
Feuerreiter and Du milchjunger Knabe. 
Mahler autographs: the scores‘of the 
fourth and six symphonies and the third 
piece, Der Pavillon aus Porzellan, from 
the Lied von der Erde. In addition, 
two letters by Mahler, the conservatory 
pupil. In one he begs the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, which was then the 
owner of the conservatory, not to 
charge him for tuition, with the added 
assurance that he would pay off his in- 
debtedness if his income later on would 
permit it. In the other, the pupil Mah- 
ler requests a leave of absence of eight 
days for family affairs which would 
take him to Iglau, Moravia; and his 
piano teacher and special protector, 
Julius Epstein, recommends the grant- 
ing of the request. 

Among exhibits of non-Austrian 
origin are manuscripts and scores from 
Bach and Handel to Liszt, including 
three canzonettas by E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, the D Minor Symphony and the 
Davidsbiindler dances by Schumann, 
and Wagner’s concert-ending of the 
Tristan Prelude. Dr. PAut STEFAN 
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PHILADELPHIA LISTS 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 





All Star Concert Artists Announced— 
Chamber Music Groups Also 
Plan Future Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10. — Emma 
Feldman, local concert manager, has an- 
nounced the artists for her next sea- 
son’s Thursday evening series of con- 
certs in the Academy of Music. These 
will include Lawrence Tibbett, La Ar- 
gentina, José Iturbi, Jascha Heifetz 
and Grace Moore. The concerts are 
known as The All Star Concert Series. 


The Stringart Quartet of Philadelphia 
plans for the coming 1935-1936 season, 
over thirty recitals of chamber music 
already being arranged for, these to 
include two Philadelphia series, one a 
set of six miscellaneous programs, and 
the other, seven recitals devoted to 
Philadelphia composers; six concerts in 
Camden, N. J.; eight in New York City 
and a number of radio broadcasts. 

The ensemble includes Leon Zawisca 
and Arthur Cohn, violins; Gabriel 
Braverman, viola, and Maurice Stad, 
‘cello. The Philadelphia composers 
with whom arrangements have so far 
been made as regards their works are: 
Samuel L. Laciar, Harl McDonald, Isa- 
dore Freed and Arthur Cohn. 

Various soloists will appear with the 
organization, including Josef Wissow, 
pianist, and Merle Hirsh, exponent of 
the modern art dance. Compositions of 
the modern school, including works of 
American composers, will be played. 
Among the latter are works by Cowell, 
Nordotf, Ives,.and Jacobi. 

The Philadelphia Chamber Orchestra 
and Composers’ Laboratory, Isadore 
Freed, director, announces that five 
Philadelphia concerts will be given dur- 
ing the 1935-1936 season. The programs 
will be divided between compositions of 
the classical type and works in the mod- 
ern genre, these latter to include num- 
bers which have been tried in the “lab- 
oratory” and found worthy of public 
performance. The organization, which 
begins its third season in the Fall, will 
consist of about twenty instrumentalists ; 
a number of soloists will appear in the 
course of the concerts. W.E.S. 





EVENTS IN ROCHESTER 





Summer Concerts Prove Popular— 
Announce Series for Next Season 
Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 10.—The 

Canadian Singers’ Guild, a group of 

singers who teach in the Toronto 

schools, was heard at Kilbourn Hall on 
the evening of July 8, before a good- 
sized and cordial audience. The con- 
cert is the second in the series given 
during the summer school sessions of 
the Eastman School of Music. The 
program included works by Bach, 

Arensky, Shaw, Gibbons, Morley, 

Vaughan- Williams, two Slovakian 

songs, some old English carols and two 

spirituals. The singers sang with good 
tone, excellent enunciation, sincerity 
and a very intelligent working up of the 
varied material. The conductor was 

Walter Bates, who had the eighteen 

voices under excellent control. 

The Kilbourn Hall Concerts for the 
season of 1935-36 are announced as a 
series of four events: the Kroll Sex- 
tette on Nov. 26, Andres Segovia, gui- 
tarist, on Jan. 28, Angna Enters on 
Feb. 18, and a joint recital by Rose- 
marie Brancato, soprano, and Henrietta 
Schumann, pianist, on March 17. 


M. E. W. 
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ST. LOUIS ATTENDS MUNICIPAL OPERA 


Series of Light Works Becomes 
Increasingly Popular—Grand 
Opera Season Planned 


St. Louris, Aug. 10.—Attendance at 
the Municipal Opera rose with the ad- 
vent of warmer weather. The fifth week, 
July 1 to 7, brought a production of 
Good News, the musical comedy writ- 
ten by Laurence Schwab. The large 
cast included Jerry Goff, Marjorie Pet- 
erson, Audrey Christie, Bobby Jarvis, 
John Sheehan, Una Val, Gertrude Nie- 
sen, Al Downing and others. 

The Vagabond King by Friml, was 
the offering of the following week from 
July 8 to 14. Edward Nell sang the 
role of Francois Villon, Ruby Mercer’s 
voice, though light, was most effective 
in the role of Katherine, with Gertrude 
Niesen as Hugette and Jane Seymour 
as Margot. Jerry Goff, Una Val, John 
Sheehan, Victor Casmore, Roy Gordon 
and Charles Gallagher completed the 
other major roles. The costuming was 
magnificent and the entire production 
excellently staged. 


Kern’s Sunny Given 


The seventh week, July 15-21, wit- 
nessed Jerome Kern’s Sunny with Mar- 
jorie Peterson in the title role. Jerry 
Goff, Earle MacVeigh, Gil Lamb, Au- 
drey Christie, Gertrude Niesen, Al 
Downing and others completed the big 
cast. The municipal audience was 
pleased with the return of Rosemary 
Deering, popular danseuse. 

An American premiere was presented 
during the week of July 22-28 with Be- 
loved Rogue, an adaptation from the 
German Venus in Seide by Alfred Grun- 
wald and Ludwig Herzer, with mel- 
odious music by Robert Stolz. Lester 
O’Keefe wrote the lyrics. The story 


deals with a plot written around the es- 
capades of Rozsa Sandor, bandit. The 
plot is laid in the mountainous district 
of Hungary. Nancy McCord returned 
to the company to sing the role of Prin- 
cess Marianna, which she did in her 
customary finished style. The Stranger 
was played by Robert Halliday, Nina by 
Audrey Christie, and a large cast sup- 
ported these principals. George Hirst 
conducted. 


First Starlight Concert Held 


An audience of over 500 attended the 
first concert given under the stars in 
the natural amphitheatre of the John 
Burroughs School in St. Louis County 
on July 16. An ensemble of eighteen 
musicians under Igor Geffen essayed a 
delightful program containing a Handel 
Suite, Strauss’s Wine, Women and 
Song, Wagner’s.“Traume, Goldmark’s 
Sakuntula overture and the Bach Violin 
Concerto in A Minor, played splendidly 
by Joan Field. 

The St. Louis Grand Opera Commit- 
tee, Guy Golterman, general director, 
has announced a short season of opera 
in the large hall of the Municipal Audi- 
torium (seating capacity of 8,000), at 
popular prices. A formal dedication of 
this large convention hall will take place 
on Oct. 31 with a performance of Puc- 
cini’s Turandot with Maria Jeritza in 
the title role. This will be followed by 
Bellini’s Norma, Wagner’s Tannhauser 
and Gounod’s Faust. Other artists en- 
gaged include Giovanni Martinelli, Elda 
Vettori, and Paul Althouse. A chorus 
of 150 voices is already under training, 
Genarro Papi will again be the general 
conductor and Rita DeLeporte will train 
and direct the ballet. Construction of 
the building permits the use of the huge 
stage for either the large or small audi- 
torium., Hersert W. Cost 
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PHILIPP HONORED 














Underwood & Underwood 
lsidor Philipp, Who Received an Honorary 
Degree from the Chicago Musical College 
with Rudolph Ganz, President of the College. 
Who Conferred the Degree Upon the Noted 
Pianist and Teacher 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Isidor Philips 
pianist, pedagogue, author, and director 
of the Paris Conservatoire, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music at 
the Sixty-ninth commencement exer- 
cises of the Chicago Musical College 
Rudolph Ganz, president. Mr. Ganz 
conferred the degree upon his colleague 

Mr. Philipp at the age of twenty 
gained the coveted Premier Prix at the 
Conservatoire National in Paris and 
later, with many other honors, was the 
recipient of the Legion d'Honneur 
Many well-known European and Amer 
ican pianists of today are numbered 
among his pupils. 
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Dr. Felix M. Gatz, Noted 


Bruckner Devotee, Now y 


Teaching in Pittsburgh 





Dr. Felix M. Gatz, Conductor and Music- 
Historian, Now at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh 


Active in this country since last Aug- 
ust, when he assumed the post of pro- 
fessor of musical esthetics at Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Dr. Felix M. 
Gatz, favorably known abroad as a 
conductor, and also a lecturer on musi 
cal esthetics at the State Academy in 
Vienna, recently visited New York. 

Speaking of his work to a represen 
tative of MusicaL America, Dr. Gatz 
told of having founded the Bruckner 
Society in Berlin with the great con 
ductor, the late Arthur Nikisch, with 
whom he studied. ‘Prior to the or 
ganizing of the Bruckner Society,” he 
said, “whole seasons of orchestral con 
certs were given in Berlin without a 
single Bruckner symphony being heard. 


But with the splendid Berlin Philhar 
monic, | was soon able to interest music 
lovers in the great symphonies of the 


Austrian master. For ten years, 1923 
33, | conducted these concerts and feel 
that a public was developed, which un- 
derstood these works, to which it had 
never been introduced before.” 
On the occasion of the 100th 


anni- 


MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 


versary in 1924 of Bruckner’s birth- 
day, Dr. Gatz arranged a festival in 
the Reichstag, attended by the then 
president of Germany, his cabinet and 
many of the foreign ambassadors, fol- 
lowed by a special concert on the Ber- 
lin radio devoted to Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony and Te Deum. 

It is Dr. Gatz’s desire to arouse in- 
terest in Bruckner’s music in this coun- 
try. During the coming season he may 
conduct a Bruckner symphony in New 
York, 

During the last season he appeared in 
Pittsburgh with his university orches- 
tra and won high praise from the lead- 


ing music critics of the city, Harvey 
Gaul, J. Fred Lissfelt, Ralph Lewando 
and Neal Weibel for his conducting. 


He has also conducted concerts in the 
schools, which have brought him the 
enthusiastic approval and support of 
Dr. Will Earhart, director of music 
in the schools of that city. 


DETROIT PREPARES 
FOR COMING SEASON 


Symphony-Opera Fund Budget 
Listed—Guest Conductors 
Are Announced 


Detroit, Aug. 10.—Although work 
ers in the combined Detroit Symphony 
Detroit Civic Opera 1935-1936 mainte- 
tenance fund campaign raised only 
$115,000 of the hoped-for $151,550 in 
the late May drive, Manager Murray 
G. Paterson announced that the differ 
ence undoubtedly would be made up 
during the summer months through the 
individual efforts of tireless workers 
who have pledged their continued sup 
port. 

The budget for next season for the 
orchestra has been set at $232,000 and 
that of the opera Antici- 





at $53,550. 
pated earnings for the orchestra are set 
at $98,000 and that of the opera at $36,- 
OOO, The anticipated deficits there- 
fore will be: orchestra, $134,000; opera, 
$17,550. 

Mr. Paterson reports that negotia- 
tions are nearly complete for the series 
of guest conductor for next season, nec- 
essitated through the prolonged illness 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony has been 
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PROVIDENCE PLANS 





Artists Announced for Next 
Year—Summer Concerts 
Popular 
ProvipeNce, Aug. 10.—The annual 


meeting of the Community Concert As- 
sociation was held recently, Mrs, John 
Nicholas Brown, president, presiding. 
Artists announced for the coming sea- 
son, include: Heifetz on Oct. 15; Rach- 
maninoff, Nov. 19; Jooss Ballet, Jan. 
20; Cleveland Orchestra with Richard 
Bonelli as soloist, Feb. 10; and Lotte 
Lehmann, March 17. Officers for next 
year, in addition to Mrs. Brown, are 
William S. Innes, Mrs. Wilson G. 
Wing, Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, and Mrs. 
George Hail, vice-presidents; Robert S. 
Holding, treasurer; Hugh F. MacColl, 
secretary; and Raymond G. Williams, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. Mrs. 
Henry D. Sharpe is chairman of the 
program committee. 

Grigor Suni, Armenian composer and 
conductor, was honored by a program 
devoted almost entirely to his own 
music in Infantry Hall. Participants 
were the Suni Jubilee Chorus and Or- 


chestra, Satenig Nalbandian, Yenita 
Yeranian, Jennie Garabedian, Mary 
Boghassian, Sara Soghigian, Diran 


Dinjian and Pierre Degeyter. 
Advanced students of the Providence 


College of Music were heard in recital 
recently. Those appearing included: 
Mildred Heimer, Maurice Murphy, 
Anna Mikolajewski, Janette Francis, 


Ruth Miller and Lovell Smith, pianists ; 


Nellie Pawluc, and Mary Bicho, vio- 
linists; and George Charon, tenor. 
The Palestine Temple Shrine Band, 


conducted by Andrew L. Intlehouse, 


granted a sabbatical leave for the season 


1935-1936. 

The Masonic Auditorium concert se- 
ries will open on Oct. 18 with the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus and close 
on April with a_ recital by Grace 
Moore, soprano. Other artists are 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist on Dec. 2; Jo- 
sef Hofmann, pianist, on Jan. 27; Nel- 
son Eddy, baritone, on Feb. 17 and the 
Trudi Schoop Comic Ballet on March 2. 

Robert E. Hamilton, new manager of 


this series, also plans the appearance 
on Nov. 17, of Winifred Christie, at the 
Moor Double Keyboard Piano. Tenta- 


tive arrangements also have been made 
for three performances of the new 
American Ballet on Nov. 1 and 2, in- 
cluding a matinee. 

Isobel a Hurst, 
troit Concert 


manager of the De- 
Society, lists the follow- 
ing attractions and their dates: Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone, on Oct. 15; 
Edith Lorand and her Hungarian Or- 
chestra on Nov. 12; Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, pianist, on Dec. 6; Jooss European 
Ballet on Feb. 1; Kirsten Flagstad, so- 
prano, on April 17 and Nino Martini, 
tenor, for whom the date has not yet 
been set. These concerts will take place 
in Orchestra Hall. 

HERMAN WISE 





Shura Cherkassky Returns After Tour 
of Russia 

Shura Cherkassky, pianist, returned 

recently from a highly successful tour 

of Russia, following which he took a 

vacation in Finland. Mr. Cherkassky 

will spend a month with Josef Hofmann 


in Maine and sail for a tour of the Far 
East, next month opening in Tokyo on 
Sept. 23. He will appear in other cities 


of Japan and will then be heard in va 
rious Chinese musical centres. 


INTERESTING SERIES 


gave a concert in Roger Williams Park. 
Robert D. Whitaker, organist, appeared 


in recital in St. Mary’s Church, East 
Providence. 

Karl Young, pianist, and Marion 
Chapin, soprano, were the soloists at 


the first of three concerts of chamber 
music in Newport under the direction of 
Mrs. Lewis A. Armistead, on July 11, 
at Beechwood, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert R. Young by a trio com 
posed of Mrs. Armistead, piano; F. 
Hazen Carr, violin, and George Brown 
‘cello. At the annual benefit concert 
for the Newport Art Association in 
the gallery of the Association on July 
15 the soloist was Fernanda Doria, con 
tralto. Richard Malady was piano solo 
ist and accompanist. Carroll W. J. 
Ball headed the committee. 

The Casino was scheduled to begin a 
series of Sunday evening orchestral con 
certs on July 21. 

The Leisure Time Activities Orches 
tra under the leadership of Herman F 


Toro gave a concert at the Boys’ Club 
on July 15. 
The pupils of Rita Bicho, pianist, 


were presented in recital in Steinert 
Hall recently. The assisting artist was 
Mary Bicho, violinist. Margaret Mc 


Donough pupils in piano, violin, and 
voice appeared in Gilbert Stuart Hall. 
Mabel Woolsey presented student pian- 
ists and singers in a program under the 
title of An Evening with the Com 
posers at the Monday Morning Musical 


Club. Other student concerts were 
given by pupils of Beatrice Ball Battey, 
Bertha Woodward, and Alice Totten, 


Faucher. 
ARLAN R. 


and J. Henri and Mme. 


COOLIDGE 


Gordon String Quartet Continues 
Connecticut Series 


FALLS VILLAGE, Conn., Aug. 10.—In 
chamber music concerts 
presented by the Gordon Musical Foun 
dation, Inc., and played by the Gordon 
String Quartet, a memorial program 
dedicated to Charles Martin Loeffler was 
performed, including his Music for Four 
Stringed Instruments, Partita for violin 
and piano, and the Mozart Quartet in B 
Flat, (K458). The third Wednesday 
afternoon concert was given on Aug. 7 
and included works by Borodin, 


Schu- 
bert, Ernest Bloch and Rubinstein 
Sackson. 


the series of 


Nelson Eddy to Be Heard in New 
Rose Marie Film 


Nelson Eddy, baritone, who recently 
appeared in Naughty Marietta, will sing 
the leading male role in the new 
M. G. M. version of Rose Marie, which 
will be directed by W. S. Van Dyke. No 
leading lady has as yet been chosen. 
It may, however, be Grace Moore, 
who has agreed to do one picture for 
Metro. 
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Orchestral Music, Ballets and 
Operas Attract—Novel List 
Led by Whiteman Draws 
Largest Crowds—lIturbi Hailed 
as Soloist and Conductor— 
Other Leaders Include Kind- 
ler, Sevitzky, Pasternack, Cas- 
ton, Rich and van den Burg— 
Many Soloists Applauded 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 7. 


HE programs of the Robin Hood 
Dell music events, managed this 
summer by a committee of Philadelphia 
Orchestra members, have, during the 
period covered by this review, comprised 
recognized works of the orchestral re- 
pertoire, operas, ballets, and a unique 
bill presented by Paul Whiteman and his 
band combined with the Dell Orchestra 
of some ninety men. This  season’s 
series has been noteworthy also for the 
large number of soloists appearing. 

Conductors for the orchestral concerts 
from July 6 to Aug. 6 have included 
José Iturbi, whose fine musicianship, 
authoritative direction and podium per- 
sonality won increased admiration; 
Hans Kindler, of the National Sym- 
phony of Washington, D. C.; Josef Pas- 
ternack, Thaddeus Rich, Fabien Se- 
vitzky, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta and of the 
People’s Symphony of Boston; and Wil- 
lem van den Burg, first ’cello of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Saul Caston, first trumpet of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has conducted 
the ballet programs, and the orchestral 
numbers which have formed a part of 
these. He has also led the Dell organi- 
zation in accompaniments for some of 
the soloists. Alfred Wallenstein, first 
‘cellist of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, was scheduled as conductor 
and soloist for July 20, but rain forced 
the cancellation of this concert. An 
orchestral program to have been directed 
by Sylvan Levin on July 18 was also 
cancelled, due to a repeat performance 
by the Littlefield Ballet, originally 
scheduled for one appearance. Mr. Le- 
vin, however, has conducted two operas, 
and has been heard as piano accompanist 
for several soloists. 

Nikolai Sokoloff was programmed to 
lead the orchestra on Aug. 3 and 4, but 
rain on Aug. 1 and 2 advanced the dates 
of the Fokine Ballet, so Mr. Sokoloff’s 
concerts were cancelled for the time 
being. 

Mr. Kindler conducted the concerts of 
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Philadelphia Dell Concerts Cover Wide Range 


July 6 and 7, the soloists being Charles 
Naegele, pianist, who was heard in the 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor; and 
Maria Kurenko, well known Russian so- 
prano, who sang excerpts from Russian 
operas and songs of her native country, 
winning applause from a large audience. 
For his orchestral numbers Mr. Kind- 
ler played such familiar items as the 
Dvorak New World Symphony; Sme- 
tana’s On the Banks of the Moldau, and 
other often-played works of Wagner, 
Beethoven, Johann Strauss and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

Four concerts were directed by Mr. 
Iturbi, at one of which, on July 12, the 


distinguished Spanish musician appeared 
as soloist, the concert being one of the 
most musically satisfying of the series. 
The opening number, Haydn’s Surprise 
Symphony, was followed by the same 
composer’s Concerto in D for harpsi 
chord and orchestra, in the original ver- 
sion, Mr. lturbi directing from the in 
strument. Next came Liszt's Hungarian 
Fantasy for piano and orchestra, Mr. 
lturbi again leading as he played. In 
his performances the soloist displayed 
as on previous occasions here, his sterl- 
ing artistry as a keyboard executant and 
a musical interpreter, and following 
each concerted number encores were 
given in response to the great applause. 
Three dances from de Falla’s The Three 
Cornered Hat brought the concert to a 
close. One of the season’s largest audi 
ences attended, and Mr. Iturbi was re 
called more than a dozen times. 

On July 19 Mr. Iturbi led music by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber and the Liszt 
Concerto in E Flat, in which the solo 
piano part was competently performed 
by Le Roy Anspach of this city. An 
all-Tchaikovsky program was presented 
by Mr. Iturbi on July 25, including the 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor, with 
Josef Wissow, one of the city’s finest 
pianists as soloist. He displayed an ad 
mirable technical facility and won warm 
applause from a large audience. 

\ splendid reading and performance of 
Beethoven’s mighty Eroica under Mr. Itu 
bi’s baton was the feature of his July 26 
concert. De Falla’s suite from El Amor 
Brujo, with Margaret Harshaw, Philadel 
phia contralto, and winner of the Federa 
tion of Music Clubs 1935 award for voice, 
as soloist; and Debussy’s La Mer, com 


panioned Beethoven’s masterpiece on the 
program. Mr. Iturbi received a veritable 
ovation at the conclusion of the evening 


Other Orchestral Concerts 


Mr. Pasternack directed on July 14, two 
soloists also appearing—Lia Batkin, pian- 
ist, and Wilbur Evans, baritone, the former 
playing the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor, and the latter singing operatic se- 
lections and a group of songs. Numbers by 
Wagner, Flotow, Johann Strauss and Ber- 
lioz made up the orchestral portion. Mr 
Pasternack also led one number the previ- 
ous evening (a concert largely choral in 
character), the Mendelssohn Violin Con 
certo, in which Grisha Goluboff was the 
excellent soloist. 





The beautiful, but all-too-rarely heard 
Mozart Concerto in E Flat for two pianos 
was the feature of the concert conducted 
by Dr. Rich on July 21 lwo talented 
young Philadelphians, David Sokoloff and 
Martin Gabowitz gave praiseworthy per 
formances and were also heard in a group 
of two-piano numbers, which included at 
rangements by each musician and a Fantasy 
of Mr. Sokoloff’s Orchestral works of 
Mozart, Enesco, Johann Strauss, and 
Ravel rounded out the program. 

Mr. Sevitzky was hailed on July 27 and 
28. His first program offered as its prin- 
cipal number Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym 
phony, which was given an individual read- 


ing. Other numbers were the Liszt Piano 


Concerto in A, with Florence Frantz as 
soloist; Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Over- 
ture, and Debussy’s Nuages and Fetes. The 
second program, of a “popular” character- 
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Wagener, Grieg, and others—was excellent- 
ly given. Josephine Lucchese, Philadelphia 
soprano, was the soloist, singing arias from 
Verdi's La Traviata and a group of songs. 

Beethoven's Egmont Overture, and Will- 
iam L. Dawson’s Negro Folk Symphony 
were led by Mr. van den Burg at his con- 
cert of July 31, at which he also appeared 
as soloist in the Lalo ’Cello Concerto, Mr. 
Caston directing. 

Two large audiences (one, probably the 
largest to ever attend a Dell event) filled 
the Dell to capacity for the concerts of July 
29 and 30, when Paul Whiteman, combin- 
ing his band with the Dell organization, 
presented a program (both evenings) made 
up of dance pieces by Cugat, Conrad and 
Forsythe, as well as more “serious” pieces 
by Still, Grofe, and others, the final work 
being Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. The 
biggest hand of both evenings, however, 
was given the musical vaudeville show put 
on by Whiteman and the members of his 


Part of the Season's 
Largest Audience at 
the Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts in Philadel- 
phia. Paul Whiteman 
conducted 


ensemble under the 
title “ Meet the Band” 
which proved thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

The month brought 
one choral program, 
given on July 13, 
under John Finley 
Williamson, of the 
Westminster Choir 
School of Princeton, 
N. J Both a cap 
pella and accom- 
panied works were 
sung by a_ mixed 
chorus of 160 voices 
made up of some 
foriy members of the 
Westminster Choir 
School. The program 
also included = one 
orchestral work 
Roy Harris’s When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, and the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto referred to 
earlier 

At this concert LoRean Hodapp, so- 
prano and member of the Westminster 
Choir, was soloist, singing a group of num 
bers with piano accompaniment by Stephen 
Morrisette, and also the solo in the In- 
flammatus from Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
with chorus and orchestra 

Ballets Prove Attractive 

Three choreographic programs (each 
given twice) were presented during the 
next period. On July 8 and 10, Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman and a well 
trained ensemble appeared in a group of 
interesting and skillfully executed composi- 
tions. Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman 
were seen together in dances to music from 
Handel’s Alcina, and also danced the lead- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FEDERATION MEET 


American Music Is Theme of 
Convention — Women’s 
Chorus Heard 


PorTLAND, Me., Aug. 10.—Recent 
weeks marked the close of a season 
of unusual activity for Portland musical 
organizations: a notable event held in 
June was the state convention of the 
Maine Federation of Music Clubs at the 
Lafayette Hotel in Portland on the 6th, 
7th and 8th. 

American music was the theme of the 
convention, with a paper on Balladry 
in America by Nellie L. McCann of 
Gorham, and illustrations of American 
folk songs as well as art song literature. 
Ruth Posselt, violinist, was heard in 
recital in connection with the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Guy P. Gannett is state 
president. 

A significant gesture toward the re- 
cognition of American composers was 
made when the Women’s Choral Society 
under Rupert Neily presented a concert 
of new works by Maine composers. 
With the assistance of a group of solo- 
ists the Choral Society brought to at- 
tention the works of Frances Turgeon 
Wiggin, Ann Asquith, Harriet Culver, 
J. Daniel MacDonald, Rupert Neily, 
Gladys Pitcher, Dr, T. L. Jackson, and 
Mabel MacDuffee. 


Twelve-Choir Festival Held 





The Festival of Twelve Choirs, an 
activity of the department of Religious 
Education of the Maine Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Foster L. Haviland 
of Portland, chairman, was an outstand- 
ing event of May. Dr. Alfred White- 
head, organist and choirmaster of the 
Christ Church Cathedral of Montreal, 
and eminent as a composer of church 
music and carols, was guest conductor 
and organ soloist. Two of his works 
were performed by the massed chorus of 
300 voices. One, The Chariots of the 
Lord, was written for and dedicated to 
the Maine federated choirs. Soloists for 
the occasion were Evelyn Carroll, con- 
tralto; Isabelle Jones, soprano; Clifford 
Smith, baritone; Alfred Brinkler, or- 
ganist, and Sylvia Rowell, violinist. 
Howard R. Stevens was general con- 
ductor. John E. Fay was at the organ 
for the choirs. The solo choir was the 
Vested. Choir of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church under Susan G. Coffin. 

A concert of distinct musical worth 
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PORTLAND HOST TO} =Theodate Johnson Sings at Paris Féte 





Int 
Thesiate Johnson, American Soprano, Singing with the Seventh Regiment Band of New York, 
Lieut. F. Sutherland, Conductor, on the Stage of the Paris Opéra on June 25 During the 

Third Annual Festival of Military Music Organized by the Newspaper “I'Intransigeant” 





was presented in April by the Portland 
Symphony under the baton of Paul 
Melrose, The New World Symphony 
and works by Brahms were well played. 
The Maine Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, Alfred Brinkler, 
dean, has presented a series of three 
recitals during the past seven weeks. 
The first was by Howard W. Clark of 
Portland, the second and third, in St. 
Luke’s Cathedral were given by Wil- 
liam Zeuch and George Faxon. 

The Portland Polyphonic Society, 
Alfred Brinkler, conductor, gave its 
annual recital in April, varying its cus- 
tomary programs with trios, quartets 
and duets. The singers gave works by 
Back, Wilbye, Horne, Callcott, Mas- 
singhi, Delius and Gretchaninoff. 

Other musical events of recent date 
included a recital by Rosemarie Bran- 
cato, soprano, under the auspices of 
the Portland Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; the Immaculate Conception 
Cathedral Choristers, the Rev. Henry 
A. Boltz, conductor, heard in a pro- 
gram of sacred and secular music; a 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Gondoliers led by Donald Payson and 
the presentation of The Redemption by 
Gounod, by the choir of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church. ISABELLE JONES 
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NEW JUILLIARD SUMMER > 
SESSION PROVES POPULAR 


Enrollment Increases over Last Year— 
Lectures and Recitals on Busy 
Calendar 


The Juilliard Summer School opened 
its fourth season last month with an en- 
rollment of 570. Late registrations have 
brought it up to 590, representing an 
increase of one-third over last year. 

Students have come from all parts of 
the country, as well as from Canada, 
from Palestine, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

The lecture courses meeting twice 
weekly have had an unusual appeal to 
those who are combining vacations with 
education. These courses include piano 
methods with Guy Maier, violin meth- 
ods with Louis Persinger, History of 
Music with Roy Harris, and Apprecia- 
tion through Analysis with George A. 
Wedge, the director of the summer 
school. The concert series given by 
artists on the summer school faculty 
and the lectures on contemporary novels 
by John Erskine have been attracting 
large groups from outside the school. 
Musical programs have been given by 
Alton Jones, Lee Pattison, Katherine 
Bacon and Muriel Kerr, pianists; 
Charles Hackett, tenor; Fraser Gange, 
bass; Louis Persinger, violinist, and 
Hugh Porter, organist. 





Hart House Quartet to Play for B. B. C. 


The Hart House String Quartet has 
been invited by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company to give a series of radio 
performances in celebration of the 
Jubilee Year. In addition to these the 
ensemble will appear in London with 
Myra Hess, and will give recitals in 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Dublin, Cardiff, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Bristol, Bourne- 
mouth, Manchester and at Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. The quartet 
will return to America in November and 
commence its tour in the Maritime 
Provinces, will fill Canadian engage- 
ments from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast until the end of January, after 
which it will proceed to California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Dates in 
eastern United States will be fulfilled 
in March. 


STUDENTS PROVIDE 
MUSIC FOR SEATTLE 


Romeo and Juliet Presented — 
Pupils Recitals Well 
Attended 


SeaTTt_e, Aug. 10.—The outstanding 
musical event of the early summer wa- 
a performance of Gounod’s Romeo an 
Juliet by the Seattle Civic Opera Asso 
ciation under the conductorship of Pau 
Engberg, assisted by Sarah Trua» 
Albert in the dramatic action. Th: 
association was exceedingly fortunate in 
its choice of principals, especially thos 
who essayed the title roles. Mildred 
Eyman appeared as Juliet and Ernest 
Goddard as Romeo, Ralph Engberg as 
Friar Laurence, Ralph Gansko as Capu 
let, and Virginia Tesreau as Stephano 
An ample and brilliantly costumed 
chorus, good orchestra and attractive 
ballet made their contribution to the 
evening to the pronounced satisfaction 
of a large audience. 





The Seattle Symphony is entering it 
fourth season under the direction ol 
Basil Cameron. The winter season of 
the Seattle concerts will consist of eight 
Monday evening subscription programs 
and eight Saturday evening and fou 
Sunday afternoon concerts at popular 
prices. Special attractions of various 
kinds have been scheduled for the twelve 
concerts in the popular priced series, in 
cluding presentation of local artists, 
winners of the young artists’ compe 
tition, a symphony chorus of 400 voices 
and grand opera in concert form. 


Music Department Recitals 


The music department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, closed its season 
with several important recitals, includ 
ing a Brahms program under the direc 
tion of August Werner. Advanced and 
senior students recently heard included 
Beatrice Kauffman, Gordon Brown, 
Harriet Ferch, Elwyn Armstrong and 
Mary Richardson, Elaine Woodcock, 
the University of Washington Band, 
Walter C. Welke, leader, with Edward 
A. McDowell, trumpet, and Albert 
Osborn, clarinet, as soloists. The an- 
nual Washington composers program 
under the auspices of Sigma Chapter, 
Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia, featured works 
by Haven Hensler, Sister Mary Teres 
ine, Lydia Pearl, Mary Scott Riesland, 
Francis H. McKay, George Doumani, 
John Rarig, Ronald Taylor, Benton 
Williams and Elmer Lingard. 

Clifford W. Kantner presented two 
pupils, Jean Hanley, contralto, and 
John Rarig, baritone, in recital, with 
Ruth Wohlgamuth Kraft at the piano. 
Jack E. Schaeffer, piano pupil of Her 
bert Malloy, was heard on June 2; and 
other recital programs were given by 
pupils of Michael Friedman, Edna Col 
man, Pearl McDonald, Kenneth Ernst, 
Shaffer Violin Studios, Mrs. H. S 
Simpkin and many others. 

Harold Heeremans gave an organ re 
cital, assisted by August Werner, bari 
tone, featuring works of several local 
composers. 

David SCHEETZ CRAIG 





New Olney Series Planned in White 
Plains, N. Y. 


The Mrs. Julian Olney Series for 
next season at White Plains, N. Y., will 
include for the first time, a major or 
chestra, the Cleveland Orchestra, Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor; the Ballet Russe, 
John Charles Thomas, Fritz Kreisler. 
Josef Hofmann and Kirsten Flagstad. 
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Speaking of Music 
on the Air— 


HE broadcasts from Salzburg are 

arousing a great deal of attention. Be- 
tween NBC’s pick-ups of Don Giovanni 
on Aug. 1 with Bruno Walter conducting, 
and of the Toscanini Fidelio on Aug. 31, 
three symphony concerts are being spon- 
sored by the American Radiator Company. 
Two of these may still be heard—on Aug. 
18 and 25. Then Columbia is alert as 
well, having already presented the Mozart 
String Quartet on Aug. 11 and scheduled 
for presentation a part of Falstaff, Tos- 
canini conducting, on Aug. 26. 

Plenty of music news on this side, too. 
A new series of Saturday matinees on 
CBS is presenting young artists under the 
title, The Music Box, with the co-opera- 
tion of Mme. Yolando Mero Irion, advisory 
chairman of the Woman’s National Radio 
Committee and chairman of radio of the 
National Council of Women. The first 
broadcast on Aug. 3 featured Annette 
Gardner and Paula Gilbert, duo-pianists ; 
Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, and Alexis 
Tcherkassky, baritone. 

Good news for Grace Moore fans. The 
popular soprano will return in another 
NBC series on Sept. 16, under sponsorship 
of Vicks. Another return is the At- 
water Kent program, with orchestra and 
soloists, listed for Sept. 19 on a CBS net- 


work. Ford, too, has ambitious plans for 
a new series, which will be announced 
later. 


Rose Bampton of the Metropolitan in- 
augurated a new hour for the Palmolive 
Beauty Box Theatre which has changed 
from Tuesdays to Fridays with the broad- 
cast of The Desert Song on Aug. 9. Miss 
Bampton sang the leading role. Love Me 
Forever was scheduled for Aug. 16. 

A radio debut for E. Robert Schmitz 
was marked when the pianist played with 
The Roth String Quartet in the NBC Music 
Guild program of Aug. 6. Charles 
Marie Widor was honored by a perform- 
ance of his Overture Espagnole by the 
NBC Symphony under Frank Black on 
Aug. 8. Rudolph Ganz was soloist in the 
Saint-Saéns Fifth Piano Concerto, which 
the ninety-year-old Widor was also sup- 
posed to hear from his home in Paris. 

That much-discussed folk opera, The 
Call of the Cumberlands, by Harrison EI- 
liot, written around Kentucky ballads, is 
due for a hearing over a WJZ network 
on Aug. 24. Maurice Baron was to 
conduct an entire program of his own 
works in the Radio City Music Hall Sym- 
phony hour on Aug. 11. Two well- 
known young pianists from Philadelphia, 
Jeanne Behrend and Alexander Kelberine, 
gave a CBS program of interest on July 
30... . Beula Duffey, pianist, who has been 
heard with Ernest Hutcheson in his broad- 
casts and also in many of her own, has 
to her credit many fine radio performances 

the latest of note, a sonata recital with 
Eddy Brown on WOR, and an appearance 
with the NBC Music Guild. 

Helen Oelheim, new contralto of the 
Metropolitan, was the first guest star with 
Lanny Ross’s State Fair concert on July 
21, and also sang the leading role in the 
Palmolive operetta, Iolanthe recently. : 
Sydney Rayner, tenor, made his radio de- 
but in a special concert with Howard Bar- 
low and his orchestra over a CBS network 
n Aug. 10. F. Q. E. 


Chicago Store to Open Music School 
Curicaco, Aug. 10.—The Boston Store, 
ne of Chicago’s leading department stores. 
s opening a school for the teaching of all 
nusical instruments, voice, dramatic art 
nd classical dancing. Choral clubs, en- 
embles, opera classes and orchestral units 
ire to be formed. An auditorium seating 
ine thousand with a portable stage is being 
uilt and twenty soundproof studios 
quipped with all modern accessories and 
orced ventilation. The school is in con- 
ection with the department for the sale 
f musical instruments of all kinds and 
s said to be an innovation in department 
stores in America at least. The music 
school and department will remain open 
ach day until nine o’clock. The teaching 
ersonnel has not yet been selected. 
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Judges and Winner of Whiteman Scholarship — 








Acoreenerneenennnee ' 


NEW ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR CBS CHILD PROGRAMS 


Mrs. Breckinridge, Mrs. Milligan, Mrs. 


Parsons and Mr. Edson to Serve 


with CBS Editor 


Four distinguished citizens who will 
serve on the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s newly created Advisory Committee 
on Children’s Programs are Mrs. Henry 
Breckinridge, chairman of the Municipal 
Arts Committee, formerly assistant director 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and Director of 
Publicity for the American Child Healtt 
Association; Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, for 
many years a member of the executive 
board of the National Council of Women 
and present chairman of the Women’s Na 


tional Radio Committee; Mrs. Willian 
Barclay Parsons, Jr., president of ‘the 
Parents League; and Newel W. Edson 


national chairman of the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

Gilson Gray, CBS commercial editor 
will serve as the fifth member of the con 
mittee, which will advise on the content 
of children’s programs with Columbia ex- 
ecutives and with Dr. Arthur T 
whose appointment as consulting psychol- 
ogist was recently announced 

In this pioneering effort Columbia wil 
also engage in active research work: ¢ 
this end the research facilities of the Child 
Study Association of America will be 
used. 


Jersile 


The First Efride Whitermam Scholarship, 
Founded by Paull Whitemem im Hener of His 
Mother, Wes Wem by Dawid Diemend (Left) 
with His Sinfonietta Judges and Advisers 
Are Seen Albowe: frem the Left: George 
Gershwin, Jeck Bregman, Publisher, Robert A. 
Simon, Deere Tayler, Mr. Whiteman, Adolph 
Deutsch, Arvemger, Edwirm Franka Geldman and 
Eli Obersiein, Regresentative of the RCA- 
Victor Company 














ND had attended the first Hollywood 

Bowl luncheon at the Ambassador re- 
cently, you would have heard Jeritza, in 
her most adorable Viennese English, tell 
how glad she is to be here—not mention- 
ing her Bowl contract. Madame Matzen- 
auer also said she is glad to be here. Ditto, 
Dick Bonelli, who is so happy about it 
that he has consented to warble before the 
season is over. Klemperer is so glad to be 
here—out of Hitler’s reach—that he has 
brought his family for a taste of real Amer- 
ican democracy, as it is dispensed in Cali- 
fornia. And if you had written as much 
as a line in one of those sheets that is 
swept off your door-step on Thursday 
mornings, you might have taken a bow and 
been glad to be here also. With five fa- 
mous conductors and 'steen famous soloists, 
the goose is said to hang high. Doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, chiefs were also pres- 
ent. 

. + * 

OU would have enjoyed seeing Nino 

Martini’s black eyes flash fire when 
someone asked him if he intended to sing 
the famous tenor aria from Puccini’s Tosca 
in his Here’s to Romance picture. It was 
suggested, quite innocently, that since Kie- 
pura sings it in a recent film, that Nino 
might decide to choose something else. 
Nino settled the question by declaring: 
“That’s O. K. J sing it, too!” 


—_ fms 


A bust of the late Felix Mottl was 
recently unveiled in the Karlsruhe Na- 
tional Theatre. 











Sungie» 
.W mIZ Nalberg Brown 

Sorime Quartet. From Cleve 
tam 

» (AW mw TZ-WEAPF Symphony 
ropraans from Salzburg. Amer 
wan Raxdiator Aug s and 

1 wT2—Chncerts Intime Irchestra 
mi) sclinets 

—WOR—Eidiis Brown, sonata re 


1) witih pianist 
—WABC—Campinsky Trio. 


(EAP —Mielio rom Salzburg 
MC CESTOIT rmmducthing 
i) WEAPF—Series from Chautauqua 
Semplony Stoesse sonduct 
me 


‘—WABC—Semophtenic Hour, Barlow 
nondiatimg 
—-WARC—Palktaf from Salzburg 
Toscan conducting 
o:1p—WI2—Band\. orchestral and en 
semiti concerts from Nationa! 
Wasi Camp, Interlochen. 
73e-WEAF — Arco 


Program with 
Sgurt Milssen. 


8: —W)2—String Symphony, Frank 
Mack conducting 
Re WEAF—Chase and Sanborn 


Waer Bowes'’s Amateur Hour 
kD —_WOR— Wemen 


R.30—WARBC—Guilf Variety Show with 


piatist series 


lanrmes Welton, Hallie Stiles, 
The Bievelers 
MW onda? 
2:3B—WI2—MEC Music Guild. Cham 


her omisic 
4: WEAF—Woman’s Radio Review 
Litten comiiucting 





7 13—W]2—Maria Chamiee and George 
Brown—Tony and Gus 
jonally with Ruth Miller 
“hamilee Every day 
Saturday and Sunday 
4 r Firestone Tire Series 
wtih Warga Speaks 

@-—WEAF—Grace Moore in new 

soon a Beans Sent. 16 

7 Gee 

1B—-WEAF—NEBC Music Guild 


Chamiter Music. 





Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


Funtarn Daylight Saving Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 


8:00—-WOR—Little Symphony. 
conducting. Soloists. 
?:30—Eastern NBC network, not in 
cluding WJZ Hands Across 
the Border, Littau conducting 


James 


Wednesday: 
4:(00—-WABC—LaForge-Berimen Musi- 

cale. 
?:00—-WJZ Vince. John Charles 


| 

} 

| 

Thomas and His Neighbors. 
?:30-——-WOR—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sin 
fonietta. 

10:30—W JZ—National Symphony from | 


Washington, D. C. 


Thursday: 
2:30—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber music. 


8:00 (8:15, 8:30) — WOR — Opera from 
Smallens 


Lewisohn Stadium, 
conducting. 
8:%—-WABC—Atwater Kent. Orches | 


tra and Soloists. 
19.) 

10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 
Paul Whiteman. Helen Jepson 


and others 


10:00 —- WJZ— NBC Symphony Hour, 
| 
| 
| 


(Begins Sept. } 


Black conducting. Brahms 
series. 


Friday: 


?:00—W JZ—New Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre. Operettas. 
Saturday: 


> 00—-WA BC The Music Box Solo 
ists. In co-operation with Mme 


Irion, of Women’s National 
Radio Committee 
}:00—-WABC—On the Village Green. 


Barlow conducting. 
3:30—WEAF—NBC Music Guild, Cham- 
ber Music. 

$:00—W]Z—The Call of the Cumber- 

lands. Folk opera by Harrison 
Elliott 
0—WABC—San Francisco Symphony 
from San Diex Exposition, 
Hertz conducting. Final con- 
cert Aug. 17. 

WOR—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony from Lewisohn Stadium 
Iturbi conducting. 

00—-WABC—Columbia Concert Hall, 

Barlow conducting Soloists 


» 


~~) 
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Organ, Chorus and Piano Music Prove Attractive 





Brahms’s Five Ophelia Songs Issued in 
America 

For the first time, we think, an original 
Brahms work has been issued in the United 
States — the Five Songs of Ophelia 
(Ophelia’s Lieder), which G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York, presents in a beautifully 
made album. 

Dr. Karl Geiringer, custodian of the 
Society of the Friends of Music in Vienna, 
and one of the leading musicologists of our 
day, who has edited them, explains in a 
preface that these songs were composed in 
1873 to the famous Schlegel and Tieck 
German translation of Shakespeare. Brahms 
wrote them for the actress Olga Prech- 
eisen, at that time the fiancée and future 
wife of his friend, Josef Lewinsky, a noted 
actor, member of the company at the famed 
Burgtheater in the Austrian capital, who 
asked Brahms to compose them for Frau- 
lein Precheisen, who was to play Ophelia 
at Prague. 

Lewinsky in a letter to his fiancée ex 
plained that the composer wrote them with 
simple piano accompaniments to facilitate 
her learning them. Brahms doubtless had 
in mind, too, making the songs possible for 
performance independent of the stage. As 
we find them in this edition, Dr. Geiringer 
has added practically nothing in preparing 
them for publication, save in the fourth 
song, where he has completed the piano 
accompaniment, as Brahms wrote out the 
accompaniment for only the first six meas 
ures of this song. 

He tells us in his preface that Frau 
Lewinsky made little use of the songs after 
singing them in the performance in Prague 
on Dec. 22, 1873, “but she kept the 
3rahms manuscript as a cherished relic.’ 
Only this year did she authorize Dr. Gei 
ringer to publish them, their first publica 
tion to the world. 

Viewed in the light of the information 
supplied to us, we find much to admire ir 
these five little songs, three of them one 
page long, the others two pages each. They 
are in the folk manner, written by a 
musician who doubtless knew that music 
to be sung by an actress in a play must 
demand less than one might ask of a con 
cert singer. The songs are, of course, not 
the greater Brahms, but they reveal a 
genuine penetration of the meaning of the 
texts. 

They are, How Shall I Your True Love 
Know ?, White His Shroud as the Moun 
tain Snow, Tomorrow Is Saint Valentine's 
Day, They Bore Him Barefaced on the 
Bier, and And Will He Not Come Again? 
As might be expected, the originals are for 
medium or low voice; an edition for high 
voice is also issued. A W.K 


T. Carl Whitmer Writes Distinctive 


“Handbook” on Improvisation 


The Art of Improvisation (New York 
M. Witmark & Sons) by T. Carl Whitmer 
deserves the attention of musicians of all 
kinds—pianists, violinists, ‘cellists, com- 
posers, yea, even singers. For the author 
has put much thought and knowledge into 
it. He calls it “a handbook of principles 
and methods for organists, pianists, teach- 
ers and all who desire to develop ex tem- 
pore playing, based upon melodic ap 
proach.” 

Part One is entitled The Church Or- 


ganist and includes brief chapters om Gen- are a lovely Evocacion in 5/8 time and 
eral Basic Principles, Prelmary Studies Noche em Espafia. In the former Mr. Hau- 


for a Given Theme, The Ptorase, The Codi, biel has am alternating Canto (Song) and 


Time Marks, Modulation, The Play Ele- anza (Dance), which he treats in modern 
ment, Transposition, Free Imutatiom, Tw diomm with extraordinarily felicitous re- 
part Canon, Factors Gettme WVariet sults. Charming rhythmic individuality is 


realized im Noche en Espafia, in 8/8 time, 
with accents om the first, fourth and sixth 
ehths of the measure, the melody moving 
freely against this ingenious accompani- 
ment. Om sightreading this, the player 
will have to be om his guard, otherwise the 
aitered rhythm wil! elude him. Both com- 
positions, though technically not too exact- 
im@,, are concert pieces and are dedicated to 
Mariom Cassel and Marion Rous, respec- 


} 
truely 


Mr. Haubiel also gives us Two Chinese 
Pieces, a2 Romance in a Pagoda and a 
Festival of the Dragon; the first is a fluent, 
melodic left hand theme, set against a 
sumple, mght hand accompanying figure. 
Both pieces are written entirely on the 
black keys, im G Flat, and are strongly 
pentatome. The Festival of the Dragon is 
x lively, effective piece, calling for more 
advanced players. 

These four Haubiel piano pieces are is- 
sued by The Composers Press, Inc., New 


Sedero Arranges Two Familiar Classics 
for Male Voices 





T. Carl Whitmer, Whose Book, The Art of Cesare Sodero has, in his masterly manner, 
Improvisation, Treats of “Ex Tempore” Playing nade admirable part-songs for male voices 
ace d piano of two popular classics, Liszt's 

Embellishments, Improvisation Won umiliar Liebestraum and the Intermezzo 
panying, Works t Amalyse, Hiomnopinor rom Maseagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana 
Improvisati ~ shy: e - et mutt am New York Associated Music Publishers, 
The Orgamist and the hur Serv ‘ These are not conventional arrange- 
Gregoriat Music, this part comchudimg wrt ents, but free transcriptions in which the 
a bibliography dealing specifically : amo is treated not only as an accompany- 
chapter g imstrument but also, where the 

In Part Two, the chapters treat Aw tramscriber desires it, as a commenting part 
fe impr WiSeOn, Varnes, Ue —_ er The text for the Liszt piece is an 
Prelude, Three-part Canon, Essentials wiaptation by Arthur Knox of Frederic 
Fugue, SUEMATY SUPMDCHENES, penis William Faber’s poem called Music. It 
scales, Organ Reg Strano amd Ways ai ald have been wiser to make a good 
Means in Publi De SPPSOG GCEAHs ‘melish versiom of the Freiligrath poem, 
Improvisatior tor “huare sien Unset lnc” so lang, used by Liszt himself in 
is a two-page bibliography creng WOEks ms some based on the thematic material of 
in English, French and German om the sui 2 Liebestraum 
ect a Improvisati 2 Wr. Sodero has also written with great 
Pe gym « dg = u do ace r be tian ‘ = im J treatment of the parts in 
Mn so _ a ¢ Mascagm Intermezzo, making it a very 

a mgmy aN _ — MOMS sm@ahble choral number. The text is a good 
the subject before hin ke DHCVCRK TS [PAT aMUiees me, by Alice Matullath 
on pages the size of regular mmsic, the text Beth pieces should become very popular 
clearly set_with musics ISOFAMOMS tame yr these superbly fashioned versions. The 
spersed These are so mumeroms 2s to com tramseriber has dedicated the Liszt piece to 
prise an importam part of the work amd the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, 
range from single, unharmomized limes 1 uhicth the comfercts 
fairly extensive excerpts from koown Three excellent Palmgren pieces, ar- 
WOrkS, OF Origmal music by the autinorg ramged by Ralph L. Baldwin, are issued by 

\ delightful feature , mma! sty tie same publishers. They are Song of 
of the text, written without am time the Hiisi’s Slaves, Herdsman’s Song and 
stilted, uninteresting false digmity so ofite Rapture and Grief, all for unaccompanied 
found in theoretical works. Im fact, there male woices, and will repay study. As pro- 
is a work that might be thougit theoretiica gram material they can not be too highly 
when im actuality it is a practi: my X< . anes tealiog’ 1 ? 
such it should be receiwe wcitt - ue iti 

everywhere 

There is a dedication 1 Maur ikess = Mi aurrts Attractive Choruses for Men’s Voices 


VM idor 
; For chorus of men’s voices Harold Flam- 
Four Delightful Piano Pieces by Hasbee! mer, Ime. has issued a number of attractive 


Doz Piezos Esnmanolos 





a fh. oh 6%... « 
SprRinc NIGHT-  - - - 
BALLAD OF JOHN HENRY - 
SHe Weers Over RAHOON 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR: 
A. Gutheil - Elkin & Co., 








New Songs 


Hore—(two keys) “els * 


) Spars veces, which conductors will examine to 
Pieces 1TOT The man by marikes $Heanihee uivantagt for next season’s programs. 
—_ = weques Wolfe has made a splendid choral 
ersiom of his clever song, Bone Come 
Amittim’ that should be widely heard 
ranzs Dedication (Widmung) is well 


urramged for this medium by Harvey En 








- . - Bruno Huhn fers amd there are good Wallingford Rieg 
» c rrangements o scl ort’ l ) s 

» - - Powell Weaver Z rrangements of S hubert’s W he I 
~ Send H Syiwia? and Brahms’s Lullaby and Good- 

Sancor armath ught. net difficult vet effective 

‘ . ’ Charles Cohen There is also a Riegger arrangement of 
- - - Harold Trigés m¢ Mexicam song, La Cucaracha, with a 
ever English text by Lorraine Noel Fin- 
. - . é umd Frederic Joslyn’s arrangement of 

a b o & = . TT : ‘ ’ >  - ° 
Galaxy asic Corp.,17°O. ¥Eth OL, Mend ‘Dark yj J the old Irish air, Love’s Young Dream, in 
: xtuch he imtroduces (in radio fashion) 
tek ¢ Gebietes oe Pirretmer - measures of Liszt’s Liebestraum. Pauline 
\imslow has made a simple setting of the 

x» chantev. Hoodah Dav \ 








Kramer’s Clouds Issued Separately 

Those who know A. Walter Kramer's 
lovely song, Clouds (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.) will be interested to learn that it 
is now published separately, previously 
having been available only as a part of the 
complete cycle, Beauty of Eearth, four son- 
nets by Charles Hanson Towne. This is un- 
doubtedly one of its composer’s best lyric 
works. The vocal line has definite charm 
and the song, as a whole, the unique qual 
ity of exemplifying to a remarkable ex- 
tent Mr. Towne’s beautiful lines. H. 


=» —Briefer Mention—s 


Songs 


El Morenito (Dark-Eyed Lover.) By 
A. Buzzi-Peccia. An attractive song by 
this capable composer, melodious and vo- 
cally very effective. The composer’s own 
Spanish text is well rendered into English 
by Lorraine Noel Finley. Dedicated to 
Lucrezia Bori. By a Fireside. By Elinor 
Remick Warren. A mood picture of genu- 
ine quality to a lovely poem by the late 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr. Love Immeasurable. 
By John Erskine. To his other talents the 
brilliant novelist, poet, musical administra- 
tor and pianist now adds that of composer. 
In this song he reveals sensitive musical 
feeling and melodic graces. When I Have 
Sung My Songs. By Ernest Charles. One 
of the best melodic pieces by this young 
songwriter, music which reflects admirably 
the meaning of his own poem. Departure. 
By Daniel Wolf. The composer of the 
mighty Iris writes a fluent, melodious 
ballad, well inflected and sure of success 
The poem by Mabel Livingstone is charm 
ing. All these songs-are issued in high 
and low keys, save Departure, issued only 
for medium or high voice. (Schirmer. ) 


Jenny Kissed Me. By Ruth Wood, One 
of the best song settings we have seen of 
Leigh Hunt's well known verses, indi- 
vidually turned melodically, effective for 
high voice and deftly managed as to the 
piano part. The composer is Mrs. Burnet 
C. Tuthill in private life. (Ditson.) 


For the Piano 


Revel of the Nymphs; Water Sprites; 
Fairy Dance. By Frederick Stanley Smith 
Attractively written, melodious pieces 
along conventional lines, suitable for teach 
ing. The first is Grade III-IV, the second 
Grade V, the third Grade II-III (Dit 


son. ) 
The Statue in the Garden. By Brian 
Hope. Charming salon piece in the style 


Published also for full and 
(London: Elkin. New 


of Aletter. 
small orchestra. 
York: Galaxy.) 

Fantasy on Familie Gozzi by Wilhelm 
Kempff. By Leopold Weninger. If the 
opera itself is not better than the excerpts 
included in this potpourri, its being dedi 
cated to Benito Mussolini and produced in 
present day Germany will be of no avail 
Its melodies, allegedly in the Italian man 
ner, do not ring true. The arrangement for 
piano is simple. (Bote & Bock.) 


For Duet with Piano Accompaniment 

Christ Went Up into the Hills. By Rich 
ard Hageman. This fine sacred song is 
now issued in duet form, and may be sung 
by soprano and alto, tenor and baritone or 
soprano and baritone. The arrangement is 
splendidly conceived and will he found ef 
fective. (Carl Fischer.) 


Part-Song 
For Unison Voices 

Our Prayer. By Hazel Gertrude Kins 
cella. An old English air finely harmon 
ized, dedicated to Harold Vincent Milligan 
and the choir of the Riverside Church, New 
York. Versions for mixed voices, four-part 
and three-part, for women’s voices, four 
part, three-part and two-part and male 
voices, four-part and three-part, are also 
issued. (J. Fischer.) 
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DETROIT WELCOMES 
NEW OPERA SERIES 


Opera Under the Stars Draws 
35,000 Weekly to 
Navin Field 


Detroit, Aug. 10.—This_ city’s 
nightly productions of Opera under the 
Stars, now in its first season, is proving 
successful enough to indicate its becom- 
ing a permanent summer fixture. Open- 
ing with The Student Prince the week 
of June 8, the season is scheduled for 
twelve weeks, ending Aug. 31 with a 
surprise production. Officials will say 
only that the final show will prove a 
fitting climax to the season. All the pro- 
ductions take place at Navin Field. 
Thousands of dollars were invested in 
building a huge collapsible stage, install- 
ing mammoth flood lights and providing 
every facility to insure entertainment of 
the first order. 

Detroit has taken to Opera under the 
Stars and its popularity has helped con- 
siderably in awakening the musical ap- 
preciation of the community. 

The list of productions, in addition to 
the first and unnamed last, is made up 
of Rose Marie, My Maryland, Bitter 
Sweet, Blossom Time, The Last Waltz, 
Countess Maritza, Vagabond King, 
Firefly and Nina Rosa. Rose Marie has 
the honor of being the only show that 
played for more than one week. 

Noted Singers in Casts 


Among the featured performers who 
already have been heard or who are yet 
to appear are Myrtle Schaaf, Helen 
Ford, Gladys Baxter and Ilse Mar 
venga, sopranos; Barlett Simmons, 
Leonard Ceeley and Roy Cropper, 
tenors; Paul Keast, baritone, and Rob 
ert Long, bass. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, is in charge of the 
thirty-six-piece orchestra of Detroit 
Symphony members and others equally 
as competent. Together with Maury 
Rubens, general musical director for ] 
J. Shubert, under whose banner Opera 
under the Stars is being presented, 
Bamboschek is responsible for the musi 
cal end of each production. 

An amplifying system is. employed 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1935 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCORE-READING IS PRESENTED ~ 


Course of Themes Traced and Other 
Guides Supplied in Book of 
Beethoven Symphonies 


ss OLLOW the 
traffic signal, perhaps, rather than a 


arrow suggests a 
solution of problems in score reading. But 
when fifty, eighty or a hundred mstrv- 
ments are making music simultaneously 
or in alternating groups, the equivalent of 
traffic signals may be precisely what a be- 
ginner in score-reading needs 

In pursuance of this hypothesis, Albert 
E. Weir has prepared and Harcourt Brace 
& Co. have published an arrow-studded 
volume styled The Nine Symphomes ot 
Beethoven in Score, that should be a be« 
to amateur score-readers. It is of handy 
size, no bulkier than a typical song collec- 


tion or sonata album, vet contains all nime 
of the symphonies, in complete orchestral 
score, four pages of mimature score to one 
page of this volume. The notation ts shar; 


and clear. Even without the special mark- 
ings that can be likened to traffic signals 
this would be the handiest of formats 

It is what is accomplished beyond mere 


convenience in handling, however, that 
makes this volume umque Arrows indi- 
and the seating capacity, due to the nec- 
essary arrangement of the stage, 1s 
11,000. It is reported that approxt- 


mately 35,000 persons attend 
under the Stars each week 
Herman WISE 


CORNISH SCHOOL AWARDS 





Scholarships and Partial Scholarships 
Awarded to Twenty-seven 


Seatr_e. Aug. 10—The Cornish S 


which is now carrying on its summer ses 
sion with an unusually large enrollment 
held examinations for scholarships and 
partial scholarships on July | 
[Twenty-seven awards were made to t 
following students: Alice Chilcoote, Carlmer 
Sorensen, Ann Macfarlane, Jane Patten 


John Rarig, Price Burlingame, Mar 

Schneider, Edward Beck, Harry Priestley 
Karel Shook, Albert Culwerwell, Els: 
Burkman, Virginia Miller, Corrella Charl 
Ciifford Whitcomb, Oliver Anderson 





nie Horowitz, Alvin Katsman, Jacqu 
McIntyre, Rita Grant, Cecelia Elson, Har 
riet Anne Roberts, Helen Wilson a 





Stetson, Mary Okada, Alice Hult and El 
nore Gullion 


Ljungberg in Recital at Vineyard Haven 


Vineyard Haven, Mass.. Aug. 10.— 
At the first concert in the summ er seri s 
presented here by Mildred Arnsdortf, 
Goeta Ljungberg, soprano of the Metro- 


politan Opera, with Conrad Forsber 


accompanist, gave a recital at the ‘ 
of Mrs. John MacArthur on July 28 
Mme. Ljungberg sang a _ grou f 


works by Sibelius, a group by Grieg 
three Lieder by Strauss 
many other composers 





Samoiloff Spends Vacation in Mexico 


City 
Mexico Crrty Aug. 10.— Lazar 
Samoiloff, teacher of singing, who re- 
cently spent his vacation re. zg 
several lectures on July 24 25 uy 
invitation of the director, at the Na 
tional Conservatory, on Voice i Bel 


Canto 
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cate the themes, first, second and sub- 
sidiary. These arrows follow the themes 
as they shift from one instrument, or one 
group, to another instrument or group. 
Wavy lines under the themes show their 
continuation and duration. Printed desig- 
nations identify structural parts, such as 
Exposition, Development, Recapitulation, 
Coda, Variation I, Variation II, etc. Dis- 
tinctive figurations in the accompaniment 
of melodic passages also are enumerated. 

All of this makes the way of the score- 
reader that much simpler. No series of 
shortcuts, of course, can supply a substi- 
tute for a knowledge of orchestration. In- 
numerable details remain for the individual 
to ferret out for himself. But to be able to 
follow the melodic line without confusion 
or eventual loss of the page will no doubt 
rejoice many an individual none too well 
versed in orchestral writing. Here is some- 
thing not only for use in the concert hall 
but for the study of phonograph recordings 
at home. There are historical annotations 
for each of the symphonies. 

Similar volumes dealing with the sym- 
phonies of Brahms and Tchaikovsky (the 
four Brahms, Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of 
Tchaikovsky) and Haydn, Mozart and 
Schubert (eight Haydn, six Mozart, three 
Schubert) are announced by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. They should serve a very 
helpful purpose. G. 


N. C. SYMPHONY ACTIVE 


State Relief Group Under Stringfield 
Plays Now in Asheville 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 10.—The 
North Carolina Symphony, under 
Lamar Stringfield, is again making its 
headquarters here this month and is 
laying once a week in town, and sev- 
eral times in neighboring centres. <A 
state ERA project, the orchestra marked 
its third anniversary in April by a se- 
ries of children’s matinees in Charlotte. 
The Little Symphony, under Thor 

hnson, assistant, also is active here 

Of particular interest was a sym 
hony concert of Mr. Stringfield’s 
works on Aug. 6, the program including 
his Indian Legend; the Pulitzer Prize 
work, From the Southern Mountains: 
pieces for flute alone; his newest 
work, Moods of a Moonshiner, which 
was broadcast on a national NBC hook 
up; and two short pieces, From a Negro 
Melody and A Negro Parade. Mr. 
Stringtield conducted and won hearty 
uipproval from his audience. A new 
manager, G. O. Shepherd, has been se- 
cured tor the orchestra, succeeding 
od Activities will be trans 


Edgar Ewing. 
terred to Charlotte after Sept. 1. 
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Edmund Pendleton Is 
New Paris Correspondent 
For ‘Musical America’ 





Photomaton 


Edmund Pendleton, New Paris Correspondent 
and Representative, Who Succeeds Gilbert 
Chase on the Staff of “Musical America’ 


Paris.—Edmund J. Pendleton, new 
Paris correspondent and representative 
of MusicaAL America, replaces Gilbert 
Chase, who is returning to the United 
States this fall. Mr. Pendleton is a 
composer, an organist, and the present 
music critic on the New York Herald 
Paris edition. His orchestral works 
have been played by the Vienna Sym- 
phony and the Lamoureux and Gaillard 
Orchestras here. Some of his songs are 
published by G. Schirmer and choral 
compositions by H. W. Gray. 

Mr. Pendleton studied composition 
with Vincent d’Indy, Paul Vidal and the 
late Paul Dukas; piano at the Schola 
Cantorum, and organ with Marcel 
Dupré at the Ecole Normal e de 
Musique, where he won the highest 
honors. He is the present organist and 
choirmaster at the American Church, 
and has given a number of recitals each 
year, among which was a recital with 
the choir of the Russian Cathedral 
given at the Opéra-Comique last Good 
Friday. 

Mr. Chase, MustcAL America’s for 
mer correspondent in Paris, is now in 
Denmark and plans soon to return to 
\merica. 
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More Than a Well-trained Pian- 
ist, Interpreter or Improviser, 
He Is Presented as a Leading 
Spirit of His Day in Volume 
by Benyovszky—Masters Re- 
spected and Admired Him— 
Anecdotes and Letters Show 
His Fine Character 


N. HUMMEL, der Mensch und 
J Kiinstler (J. N. Hummel, the Man 
*and Artist) by Karl Benyovszky is 
an interesting biography (in German) 
of a man, truly great in his time and 
important because of his influence on 
later generations which hardly know his 
name. The book is a vivid illustration 
of the old saying, Sic transit gloria 
mundi. It is also an example of the 
interest taken by present-day govern- 
ments in men who have contributed to 
their country’s fame, for the book was 
undertaken with the support of the Ger- 
man Society of Science and Arts of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic and the 
National Board (Landesamt) for Slova- 
kia and is published by the Eos-Verlag 
in Pressburg, Czechoslovakia. 

The author has painstakingly collected 
documents and references, verified by 
indicating in his footnotes the source 
of information, or by reproducing in 
the appendix some 100 hitherto unpub- 
lished letters and diary-notes. He has, 
moreover, profusely illustrated the book 
with reproductions of old sketches and 
paintings which admirably supplement 
his word-painting of the remarkable 
musician, composer, conductor, pianist 
and pedagogue. 

His biographical data, which begins 
with the musical background of his 
grandfather and his father, offers an 
interesting description of the customs 
and the musical atmosphere of the early 
nineteenth century—the father’s visit to 
his friend, Mozart, to whom he brought 
the child-pianist. hoping against hope 
that Mozart might teach him, the very 
touching scene of Mozart’s reaction to 
this audition, resulting in the youngster’s 
living and studying with the great man; 
the first concert-tour throughout Europe 
of the father and his ten-year-old Wun- 
derkind, quite an undertaking in those 
days of primitive conveyances, and then 
his detailed and remarkable career as 
music director and conductor in Eisen- 
stadt, where he was in charge of the 
house orchestra of the music-loving 
Prince Esterhazy, his activities as leader 
of the court orchestra of the King of 
Wiirttemburg at Stuttgart and finally 
his long years as leader at the court of 
Weimar, where he wrote most of his 
compositions. 


The Great Esteemed Him 


Particularly interesting are the chap- 
ters which throw light on Hummel’s re- 
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A NEW BOOK ON HUMAMEL REVEALS HIS INFLUENCE 





lations to the great men of his time, 
more especially so the chapter on Bee- 
thoven, in which the author disproves 
the legend of hatred between the two 
men and at the same time erects a 
touching monument to the memory of 
their last visits immediately preceding 
Beethoven’s death. 

Hummel was much more than a well- 
trained pianist and interpreter or im- 
proviser, although the modern musicol- 





Drawing by Ludwig Sebbers 


Johann Nepomuk Hummel, An 


Figure of His Times 


Important 


ogists seem to like to represent him as 
such and no more. He was one of the 
most important figures in music of those 
days. In judging him in retrospect and 
in the light of the genius of Beethoven 
(whose revolutionary compositions na- 
turally overshadowed his), he should be 
thought of as one who, following in the 
footsteps of Mozart, developed to new 
heights the art of piano playing founded 
by Bach, Clementi, Cramer and Haydn. 
His Klavierschule (Piano Method) a 
great advance over the older methods 
and the starting point for such highest 
perfection of piano playing as developed 
by Czerny (who was a jupil of Hum- 
mel and Beethoven), Liszt, Schumann 
and Chopin. 

When Robert Schumann writes to his 
mother on December 12, 1830: “I am 
going in the fall to Weimar to study 
with Hummel, if for no other reason 
than to be able to call myself a pupil of 
Hummel,” this sentence is as conclusive 
evidence of Hummel’s reputation as a 
great pedagogue as Liszt’s significant 
comment: “No real piano virtuoso of 
our time, if his education is to be a well- 
rounded one, may ignore the principal 
works of Hummel.” 


His Influence on Masters 


Hummel’s compositions unquestion- 
ably influenced the great masters of his 
time such as Moscheles, Field, Chopin. 
Mendelssohn, and even Wagner. If 
Liszt’s piano technique superseded and ad- 
vanced the art immeasurably, it was Hum- 
mel, nevertheless, who paved the way for 
such progress. And if as a composer Bee- 
thoven’s titanic works have far outstripped 
anything Hummel wrote, it must not be 
forgotten that this dispassionate composer 
of the Viennese school, who in the midst 
of a world in turmoil, continued to spin 
out the galanteries of Mozart, wrote a 
work (Op. 81) of which Robert Schumann 


said: “This work alone would he sufficient 
to make Hummel immortal, ‘for it is 
truly great epic, a tonal painting of 








a tremendous, struggling, yet resigned 
spirit.” 

The chapters on Hummel, the man, are 
no less fascinating. Many anecdotes, hu- 
morous, witty or wistful, give a vivid pic- 
ture of his fine, very simple and unassum- 
ing nature. Perhaps the best illustration 
of his character is contained in the “ad- 
vice,” which he wrote in the autograph 
album of his pupil, Ferdinand Hiller. 

All in all, the book, also the quaint let- 
ters published in the appendix, are well 
worth reading. me 


Elissa Landi Writes Entertaining Novel 
About Musical People 


The Ancestor, by Elissa Landi (Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.) is 
not, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
musical novel in spite of the fact that the 
heroine, with the spectacular name of As- 
tra Ridolfi, is a singer. Music forms a 
vague background of the tale and Franz 
Perfal, the fascinating young man who 
lures Astra, temporarily, from her middle- 
aged American “friend,” is a violinist. 


As a matter of fact, the novel is enter- 
taining. It has its weak spots both musical 
and literary. A glaring one in the first in- 
stance is where Astra and the violinist hear 
Siegmund’s Love Song in the second act of 
Die Walkiire at Covent Garden. 


Miss Landi’s characterizations are not 
invariably consistent. At twenty-six, Astra 
is one of the world’s greatest singers whom 
people point out in public places, but she 
has attained this eminence entirely on the 
concert stage, strange to Say, as no men- 
tion is made of her singing in opera. She 
is half Irish and half Italian by birth, but 
wholly American in behavior. John Roland, 
the strong, silent American financier-boy- 
friend, is a stereotyped mixture of any num- 
ber of captains of industry plus Colonel 
House. 

Thanks are due to the author for avoid- 
ing Hollywood, except in one rather amus- 
ing reference, although there is unneces- 
sary frankness of detail in one or two 
places that has a definite silver screen 
flavor. 

The Ancestor will probably not supplant 
The First Violin nor Evelyn Innes as mu- 
sical fiction, nor Diana of the Crossways 
as literature, but it is worth reading if you 
enjoy the type of fiction it represents. H. 


Four Volumes Added to Master 


Musicians Series 


Four new books in the Master Musicians 
series, Chopin, by J. Cuthbert Hadden; 
Mendelssohn, by Stephen S. Stratton; 
Schubert by Edmontstoune Duncan, and 
Schumann by Annie W. Patterson, (New 
York: E, P. Dutton) are admirable addi- 
tions to other biographies uniform with 
these volumes. All are revised and edited 
by Eric Blom. The Chopin book deals 
rationally with the composer’s life and de- 
votes four valuable chapters to his abilities 
as teacher, player, composer and the com- 
positions. The volume on Mendelssohn 
weaves his life and works together in 
chronological order and though less inter- 
esting as a life than Chopin’s, is none the 
less valuable. 

The biographies of Schubert and Schu- 
mann in conjunction with the previously 
mentioned works, contain indexes of per- 
sonalia, a catalogue of their composer’s 
works listing the opus number, date of 
publication, title, key and dedication of 
each work as well as those compositions 
published posthumously, wherever possible. 


They are equally informative and of worth 
to the musical student as well as the lay- 
man. 


J. B. Trend Discusses de Falla and 
Spanish Music 

Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music by 
J. B. Trend (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf) is a book that fills a definite and 
long-felt need. De Falla has been known 
in this country by too few of his works 
and too few representations of them and 
this volume purports to mitigate that con- 
dition to some extent at least, by marshal- 
ling not a few facts about de Falla and his 
compositions. 

After an introduction that acknowledges 
the debt of modern Spanish music and de 
Falla to the work of Felipe Pedrell, Mr. 
Trend discusses that deceptive phenom- 
enon known as the Spanish idiom, gently 
intimating that not all of the music in 
Spain is accompanied bv the clicking of 
castanets. He stresses the spiritual kin- 
ship of Debussy and de Falla, the im- 
portance to the latter of the guitar as both 
an instrument and an influence and he 
acutely analyzes these important works 
of the Spanish master, La Vida Breve, 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain, Fantasia 
Bética, The Three-Cornered Hat, The 
Puppet Show and the Harpsichord Con- 
certo. Mr. Trend concludes with a chapter 
on de Falla in relation to his contempora- 
ries and his work of the future, mentioning 
in particular the choral work, Atlantida 


A History of Musical Thought Is 
Commendable Work 


A Bg veal of Musical Thought by Don 
ald N. Ferguson (New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co.) is a rara avis in books of this kind: 
it is interesting. Mr. Ferguson has com- 
pressed into a volume of 500-odd pages, 
practically all that there is to be said on 
the subject of music. 

It is on the historical side that he most 
compels attention. Here, the author ex- 
hibits a deep knowledge of the subject as 
well as the ability to reduce it to a palatable 
condition. In his analysis of form and of 
the interdependence of composers his erudi 
tion is again made obvious. In matters oi 
criticism, Mr. Ferguson is less authorita- 
tive. For instance, it is difficult to under- 
stand how he can state that Salome is 
“almost certainly Strauss’s greatest opera.” 
One might also point out that the Massenet 
opera is Our Lady’s Juggler and not The 
Juggler of Notre Dame, as the action takes 
place in a monastery in Cluny. These 
things, however, are unimportant in view 
of the general excellence and complete 
readability of the book which is highly 
recommended not only to the student but 
to the layman. 


Matthay Lecture on Analysis Printed 


The Act of Musical Concentration, lately 
issued in booklet form by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, is the fourth in a series of 
six lectures prepared by Tobias Matthay 
for his teachers training course in 1918. 
His subject here is musical analysis as it 
applies to the pupil, the teacher and the 
performer. Additional sections deal with 
the nature of the subconscious, reflections 
on the need for constant analysis and the 
distinction between hearing and listening. 

In large part, this lecture is an elabora 
tion of material to be found in the same 
writer’s The Visible and the Invisible in 
Pianoforte Technique. It is unassailable 
logic, good psychology, and wholly practi- 
cable procedure. Moreover, it is written 
in the cogent, somewhat acidulous style 
which both instructs and amuses the reader 
of any of Mr. Matthay’s publishments. 


R. 
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CINCINNATI FORCES 
LIST FUTURE PLANS 


Opera in German and English. 
Concerts, Ballet and 
Soloists Forecast 


CINCINNATI, August St 4 
Thompson, manager, has just ammounced 
the ambitious plans of I 


Symphony for the season of 1935-36. 
ainoms 


They include a number of mmox 
which in part follow the : 
several other orchestras m divers 
fying their offerings an 
strictly to a series of 





wsimal Series 





grams. There will be the 

of sixteen pairs of symphony comcerts 
however, with a list of soloists. This 
series will include two choral comcerts 
to be given in Music Hall, the first a 
performance of the Messiah during the 
Christmas season at which the Umver 
sity of Cincinnati » Society wi 
sing. This is a COT rely me or 
ganization which ! bromgint t 


a fine state of efficiency by its comduc- 
tor, Sherwood Kainms. At the end ol 
the year, the May Festival Chorus will 
take part in the singing of 2 work 





which has not yet been selecte Ihe 
soloists are ten in mumber, mcludmg 
six pianists, Iturbi, Gramger, Severin 
Eisenberger, recently come to Cimcimn- 
nati from Cleveland, Carl Fredberg 
E. Robert Schmitz a W imtire 
Christie; tw violinists, Heitetz _ an 
Milstein, the Russia oellnst, FE 
Garbousova 1 < fiunt t 
orchestra, Ary van Leeuwer 
is rumored, will at that time ¢ t 
first performance of a new comcerto ft 
flute and orchestra 1 h as 1 CIM, 
-ompleted by Eugene (coossems 

The most important 2 1 
the coming season are two periorma 
each of four Wagner musoc-dramas 
Walkire and Tristan m German and 
fannhauser and Mbeistersimger r 
English. These will De® Live m t 
Music Hall with the entire symphon 
in the pit \ long list of well know 
opera stars have been emgag« t 
leading roles WA C tne $ 
minor parts will be assumed Dy loca 
rorces. 1 separal Subscript 
will be issued for the seres 
special rates to ft Symyq T 
subscribers 

There will be a brilliant week end 
of ballet on Feb. 21 and 22 when t 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe will p 





Petrouchka and Schéhérezade and othe 


of the larger numbers of their repertory 
again with the entire orchestra m the 
pit of Music Ha This agam 1s 2 
separate series apart from the regular 


subscription. 
The popular series, tormer 





concerts given on Sunday aitermooms 
with local soloists, has been cut to five 
concerts to be given on Saturday eve- 


nings 


with importe 
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WINS FELLOWSHIP 
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Stanley Fletcher, Pupil of Guy Maier, Was 

Recently Awarded the Neal Kinley Fellowship 

Given by the University of Illinois for 
Advanced Study in the Arts 


be the usual set of five Young 
People’s comcerts on Tuesday after- 
All t mecerts, operas and ballets 

e conducted by Eugene Goossens 


when he 
able assistant 


BG. ft. 


occasions 

be relieved by his 

Bakeleinikoff. 

Cleveland Institute Opens Summer 
Series of Faculty Recitals 

Aug. 10 


] 
i 


LND 


Che summet 
+ of artist recitals given by mem 
faculty of the Cleveland In 
stitute of Music opened on July 3, with 
2» somg recital by Nevada Van der 

er, contralto. was also heard in 
recital on July 31. Beryl Ru 
iirector of the institute gave 
i piamo recital on July 17 at Samuel 


onattae *< 


She 


summer session closed on Aug. 2 
urgest attendance of any pre- 
Mme. Van der Veer, with 


stelle Berman at the piano, was heard 

the final concert 

Mar Matousek, Arlene Greenfield, 
Sarah Budweiser, Richard Watzulik, 
Violet Reavey, Mrs. A. Ray Lawrence, 
Alice Aldrich, Harriet Fulton, and 


rimme Gottlieb took part in the clos- 
mg student recital and twenty-nine 
children of the imstitute were heard on 
uly 30. 


Carl L. Flick to Have Operas Produced 
in Germany 
Provipence, Aug. 10.—Carl L. Flick, 
former resident of Saylesville, is to have 
Ihe Living Picture, pro- 
y the Berlin State Opera, and 
amother work, Leon and Edrita, will be 
Creteld. 


Ls pera, 


m its first performance in 


(S Mrst per 


T former is based on Oscar Wilde’s 
T ture of Dorian Gray, and the 
latter fr Grillparzer’s Woe to Him 
\' s. Mr. Flick is now a resident 
£ Berlim where he is connected with 
Universal News Service. He married 
Alime Sanden, prima donna of the Mu- 


nich Opera, in 1927. Although born 

? y Flick was a resident 
his second year and 
2 ided wn University 


A. R. C. 





m ity of Paris has decided 
to mame one of the streets in the French 
he composer, Schubert. 
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Budapest Summer Fortnight Brings 
Performances of Hungarian Music 


Bart6k, Kodaly and Dohnanyi 
Are Outstanding Figures, with 
Several New Works — Each 
Represented by a Ballet—Liszt 
Mass Given 


By Bastt MAINE 
BUDAPEST, July 15. 

V ISITORS from many countries, in- 

cluding England and America, 
patronized here a fortnight of music 
and sport, which proved to be of credit 
to the organizing ability of Alfred Fell 
ner, a leading business man in Hungary 
and a lover of the arts. 


The opening concert was, with one 
exception, entirely of Hungarian music. 
The exception was Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto, interpreted by one of the 
greatest artists of Hungary, Szigeti. 
Curiously enough, Szigeti and Or 
mandy, who successfully conducted this 
program, were both violin pupils of 
Hubay. Understanding between them, 
therefore, could be easily taken for 
granted. Bartok and Kodaly were both 
represented: the first by a suite of peas 
ant dances which revealed him as being 
rather more amenable than usual to the 
plain man; the second, by two unac 
companied choral works and a Whit 
sun hymn for a choir of girls. The 
two choral works were composed espe 
cially for a choir from Kodaly’s native 


Kecskemet, his 


town, and choir was 
invited to Budapest to sing them 
Christ in the Temple was especially 


forceful in that it seemed to strike that 
same note of burning indignation heard 
in the Hungarian Psalm. 


How they sang it, these fellow-citi 
zens! They seemed to be relating the 
episode as a direct experience of their 
own. Later on, when I was having tea 


with Kodaly and his wife in their 
home, I mentioned this impression. 
“Yes,” the composer said, “they have 


made the music their own. They have 
not the polish of a Budapest choir, but 
they sing with conviction and under 
stand what I am saying.” 


Girl’s Choir Accomplished 


The girl’s choir, too, performed a 
feat something like virtuosity; for the 
Whitsun hymn, if not impossibly diffi- 
cult, was hardly simple, and most of 
them were singing without copies. 

One evening at the opera house was 
devoted entirely to Hungarian ballets. 
They were called, A Soldier’s Tale, to 
Kodaly’s music; A Wooden Prince, to 
music by Bart6k and The Sacred Torch 
with music by Dohnanyi. By far the 
most satisfying was the last. The rea- 


son was that the choreography had 
been composed by Mrs. Dohnanyi, 
whose professional name is Galafres. 
In any case, there was unity in all its 
parts, which was more than could be 
said of the other two. Dohnanyi’s music 
may be of a period; but it is so well 
made, so apt for the purpose, that | 
shall be bold enough (having in mind 
the root meaning of the word) to call 
it good music, 

It gives me a peculiar pleasure to 
write this of Dohnanyi, since during 
my stay here, I have met some of the 
younger camp followers of music and 
heard them decrying him as old fash- 
ioned, just as their English brothers 
and sisters decry Elgar. (But of course 
Dohnanyi, unlike Elgar, is the 
tial academician. ) 

More than ordinarily interesting was a 
visit to Eszterstrom Cathedral on Whit 
Sunday to hear Liszt’s Coronation Mass 
The experience was memorable. The mass 
was written for the crowning of Francis 
Joseph as Apostalic King of Hungary 
It reveals Liszt, the wandering virtuoso, 
turning his thoughts to his native land and 
the rhythms of its musi 


essen 


Liszt rarely succeeds in making it con 
vincing. He is like a prima donna who, 
fearing lest on some great occasion she 
should sing unfeelingly, searches for an 


excuse to bring tears to het Yet it 
is not until he reaches the Benedictus that 
he succeeds in making a show of his weep 


eyes 


ing. Still the Mass has some surprises 
One can never be sure of Liszt’s mood 


The Credo, for example, instead of being 
a dramatic outburst, is a quotation from a 
seventeenth century work, whereas the 
Aenus Dei, where one expects him to be 
sentimental, is a supplication of 
force and vehemence 


come 
great 

The poor acoustics of the bare church 
did not permit a very clear impression of 
the actual performance, but it was evident 
that both the Budapest Concert Orchestra 
and the Municipal Choir were intent upon 


rising to the occasion that was graced by 


the presence of the Cardinal Primate 
Maria Nemeth was one of the four solo- 
ists 


Although it was not strictly one of the 
festival events, I feel it a duty to refer to a 
production of Respighi’s La Fiamma which 
I saw in the opera house. It was one of 
the most even and unified performances it 
has been my good fortune to hear, There 
were no star singers, but we did have that 
precious element of team work which is 
so much more important. And in Mr. 
Olah, Budapest has a young producer of 
uncommon imagination and one who will 
gain an international reputation. 


Akron Plans Operetta Pageant 


AKRON, O., Aug. 10.—Akron’s Choral 
Societies plan to give an _ operetta 
pageant based on the Napoleonic era 
in the Fall, under the conductorship of 
Francesco B. DeLeone, who is compos 
ing the music for the production upon 
libretto by Charles O. Roos. 
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Heifetz Is Popular Magnet at 
Twe Coencerts—Ricci Re-Ap- 
pears With Orchestra—Bo- 
heme. Traviata and Prince 

Iger Sung 


S' ILOISTS have proved the strongest 
drawime card of the summer con- 
Lewisohn Stadium in New 

these Jascha Heifetz was the 

“t for the two largest attendances. 
geuero Ricci also was heard by a large 
ome. At seweral comeerts, José [turbi 
appeared as both comductor of and solo- 


rts ir 














































Ricci 
ax Wiclim Selcist om Aug. |! 


Ruggiers Reappeared with Orchestra 


st with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Om July 14, Mr. Iturbi pre- 
ee Concerto, bringing 


dehigint to the multitude, even though it 
s to be questiomed whether this particu- 
lar work would mot have been better off 

iottnes of guidance divided be- 





ts, as is customary. Far 


more successiul im emsemble, spirit and 
precissom were Mr. [tarbs’s similar ven- 
tures at his farewell appearance, on July 
28, whem the Haydm Harpsichord Con- 
ctto m D and the Liszt Hungarian 
Famtasy rippled from beneath the gifted 

amist’s fimgers with telling effect and 


the orch mpaniment was more 
amemable to control from the piano 
bench. At both comecerts, eager auditors 


eSTa acc 


had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Iturbi 
lay adiditnomal paamo solos. 


Twe Seletsts. Twe Novelties 


iw® ywOoumge souoEsis, newcomers, and 
wO mew Compositions came to a hear- 
me Gorimg Mr. Iterbi’s tenure. Leroy 
Amspach, Philadelphia pianist, made his 
Stadmmm bow om July 17, playing the 
Liszt E Fist Comcerto with assurance, 
techmical accuracy amd clarity and a 
otoemble feelimg t bravura. He was 
warmly welcomed amd emcores were 
iemanded of ham Margaret Harshaw, 


Federation of 
award im the 
lisplayed her 


wimmer of the National 
Musc Clabs” $1,000 


_Ontests, 


rch comttralteo ce for the first time 
mn New York om July 21. She sang the 
tumilzar Mw Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, 
trom Sansom amd Delilah, Tchaikov- 
sky's 2 But the Lomely Heart, and 


Falla’s El Amor 
excep- 
y of tome and a gen- 
approach, although 


. > 
TD onen — a} <2 karni Srency 





Soloists Attract 


MUSICAL 


Throngs 










Jascha Heifetz Was Soloist Before the Two 
Largest Audiences of the Summer Series 


inexperience still handicaps her in the 
matter of interpretation. 

One of the new works was heard for 
the first time in America on the same 


Nina Morgana Was Cast as Mimi in Twe 
Performances of La Bohéme 


program, Labradores (Workers) from 
the suite, Silhuetas by Manuel Palau 
Boix, a Spanish piece with the inevit- 
able color to recommend it and little 
else. 

Theodore Cella, first harpist of the 
orchestra, conducted his own symphonic 
sketch, The Lido, for the first time in 
New York at the concert of July 13. 
It is a pleasant, tuneful piece, rather 
heavily orchestrated for its light and 
breezy material, decidedly popular in 
cast and received with popular acclaim. 


Farewell to Fokine Ballets 


Fokine’s third ballet program, on July 
15 and 16, brought some more super- 
lative dancing from Paul Haakon, ably 
abetted in Cleopatra (to a mixture of 
Russian music) by Winona Bimboni 
and Betty Eisner, and in Russian Toys, 
to music of Rimsky-Korsakoff, by Miss 
Bimboni. This latter was the bright 
spot of the evening, which also included 
the famous Les Sylphides. 

For the program of July 22 (the fol- 
lowing night’s was canceled because of 
rain), the brilliant array consisted of 
Carnival, to Schumann’s music, with 
Mr. Haakon and Wiora Stoney as stars, 
the Venusberg Scene from Tannhauser 
and the inevitable Bolero by Ravel, 
with Miss Bimboni and Mr. Haakon. 
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to Stadium Series 





Varied Ballet Program’s Among 
Most Popular Events—Van 
Hoogstraten Returns For 
Fourteenth Season as Iturbi 
Ends His Engagement 

July 24 brought the ballets Shéhérazade, 

The Scorcerer’s Apprentice and The 


Elves, the first two of these being re- 
peated at a special request performance 





Edis de Phillippe Made a Stadium Debut as 
Violetta in Verdi's Traviata 


on July 30, in combination with Les 
Sylphides, as the final appearance this 
season of an attraction which has not 
drawn the expected crowds. Only at 
this last event was there anything ap- 
proaching the desired attendance. Alex- 
ander Smallens conducted all the ballets. 

Morgana and Molitore in Bohéme 

Four operas gave pleasure in the 
month’s span. La Bohéme was the first, 
on July 18, bringing Nina Morgana 
to the role of Mimi for the first time 
at the Stadium, although she has often 
sung it at the Metropolitan. Her por- 
trayal was made up of the requisite 
amounts of drama, pathos and sympa- 
thetic singing. Edward Molitore, a 
newcomer to the Stadium, made a fresh 
and youthful Rodolfo, singing the Nar- 
rative with fire and ringing tone. An 
outstanding performance was that of 
Joseph Royer as Marcello, an excellent 
foil to the coquetries of the Musetta. 
Grace Wallis Huddle of Juilliard back- 
ground, sang her measures charmingly. 
Harold Kravitt was a fine and sonorous 
Colline and Louis D’Angelo and Pom- 
pilio Malatesta had the remaining roles. 
Mr. Smallens conducted. 

A thunder shower on the following 
night dispersed a large crowd after 
twenty minutes of the opera, so that the 
repetition was held on July 20. The 
same unfortunate weather necessitated 
the postponement of La Traviata from 
July 25 to July 26 with a repetition the 
next night. 

Edis de Philippe, who had been heard 
at the Hippodrdme, was the lodestone 
of Verdi’s opera, with a voice whose 
potentialities are enormous but not yet 
realized, and with a charm of presence 
which goes a long way toward over- 
balancing an obvious need for better 
stage training. She was roundly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Molitore was the Alfredo 
and Germont’s role was authoritatively 
sung by Alfredo Gondolfi. Mr. Smallens 
was again at the helm. 


Goeta Ljungberg Sang the Title Role ot 


Tosca for the First Time in New York 





George Dubrovsky in the Title Role of Borod- 
in's Prince Igor 


Mr. Smallens, who had been plentifully 
occupied with opera and ballet, but whose 
symphonic programs had been confined t 
substitute lists played in the Great Hall 
when rain interfered with stage events, had 
an orchestral evening on July 29, betwee: 
the departure of Mr. Iturbi and the advent 
of Mr. van Hoogstraten. His program, 
vigorously presented, included the Tchai 
kovsky Fourth Symphony and two of the 
Strauss tone-poems, Don Juan and Deat! 
and Transfiguration. 

Willem van Hoogstraten returned ener- 
getically to the podium on July 31, for his 
first concert of the season—Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Rome 
and Juliet and smaller works by Debussy 
Smetana and Weber. He was hailed by 
an appreciative audience. 

Puccini’s Tosca, given on the nights 
Aug. 1 and 3, disclosed for the first time 
in New York Goeta Ljungberg’s embodi 
ment of the heroine, an impersonation fa 
miliar abroad but not among Mme. Ljung- 
berg’s portrayals at the Metropolitan. The 
Swedish soprano had designed her own 
costumes for the occasion and was said 
to have done the actual sewing of one 
them. She presented a striking figure and 
her acting was of the vivid order of her 
other characterizations in New York. Some 
details were distinctly individual, others 
reminiscent of famous Toscas of the past 

Armand Tokatyan as Cavoradossi was 
much applauded in his first and last act 
Alfredo Gandolfi presented a grim 
and masterful Scarpia in a performance 
that was not sparing in its emphasis of the 
brutal aspects of the Puccini-Sardou melo- 
drama. Louis D’Angelo, Abrasha Robof- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ROCHESTER ATTENDS 
NEW OPERA SERIES 





Columbia Opera Company Gives 
Carmen, Rigoletto at Red 
Wing Stadium 

Rocuester, Aug. 10—The Columbia 
Opera Company of New York, Armand 
Bagarozy, general director, sponsored 
by the Slager Post Band of the Ameri- 

can Legion, gave open air performances 
of Carmen on Aug. 1, and Rigoletto on 
Aug. 2 at the Red Wing Stadium for 
r 6,000 people attended 
ght and 7,000 the 
night. "Tickets ranged im price 
twenty-five to ninety-nine cents. 

: y performed under a num- 
ups _The stage was too 
far ay vay—a good deal of 
res of the music being 
nd the heavy rain during 
ve first performance pro- 

mud around the stage for 





second 
from 








and orchestra men to 
Everyone seemed to 


in good part, how- 
and acting was 


»orneo 


“SS eS 


Caseletti an Excellent Carmen 


The cast of Carmen .imcluded Louise 
Caselotti as Carmen, Mario Duca as 
carol i as Escamillo, 
I Catherine 
Cash as Frasquita, Georgia Standing as 
fercedes stante Sorvino as Remen 
i 1 Farber as Dancairo and also 
Morales, and Amund Sjovik as Zuniga. 
he premier danseuse ve McCue 

and premier danseur, Harold Kolb. The 
usical director was Eugene Plotnikoff, 

sonducted both rmances. Miss 


dashing 


AAlisa mina 2a Simcaeia 


nterpretation of Carmen and her voice 


Mr. Duca as Don José did an excel- 
lent piece t work His voice was 
tic and his 
ting adequate The remainder of the 
ast Ip ncipals 
The performance of Rigoletto was 
that 
he Slager 
that 
same 
oletto was 


SIC Ce Sit . much SO 


: e audience 
Rochester may expect more of the 


kind The singing in Rig 


rast included Thalia Sabanieva 
Duca di 
rini as Rigoletto, 


as (lida Ma Faiermo as 
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Pianist-Cenductor 
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Civic Concert Service Lists Fall Plans 


O. BOTTORFF and D. L. Corne- 
e tet of Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
state that in formulating plans for the 
fall season of civic music, the schedule 
of campaigns in civic music cities is 
unusually heavy. Mr. Cornetet, assist- 
ant manager of the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Inc., has found greatly renewed in- 
terest in civic music in the Mid-West 
and Pacific Coast regions. For the past 
two seasons the eastern associations 
have more definitely shown the evidence 
of improved economic conditions with 
resulting increased memberships. This 
past spring showed that the Mid-West 
was rapidly gaining and that there was 
a renewed interest in civic music. 

At the conclusion of the spring mem- 
bership drives, several associations 
showed the largest audiences in their 
C. M. A. history. Dallas, Texas, and 
Worcester, Mass., will present their 
concerts to capacity houses. Among the 
others who have gained from twenty to 
sixty percent in membership are Mani- 
towoc, Wisc.; Greensboro, N. C., Des 
Moines, Iowa, St. Joseph, Mo., James- 
town, N. Y., Asheville, N. C., Miami, 
Fla., and Springfield, Mo. 

When the re-organization of the Civic 
Concert Service was effected, Mr. Cor- 
netet was appointed assistant manager 


To 


Georgia Standing as Maddalena, Amund 
Sjovik as Sparafucile, Paul Farber as 
Monterone, Costante Sorvino as Borsa, 
Louise Cronheim as Giovanna, Arturo 
Massini as Count Ceprano, Catherine 
Cash as Countess Ceprano and Walter 
Hemmerly as Marullo. The stage direc- 
tor for both performances was Alessan- 
dro Angelucci, and the assistant conduc- 
tor Paolo Giaquinto. 
Mary Ertz WILL 





MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Artists Announced for Coming Season 
—Symphony Society Elects Officers 
INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Aug. 10.—The 

six major attractions booked by the 

Martens Concerts, Inc., for next sea- 

son include Nino Martini, Lucrezia 

Bori, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 

Nathan Milstein, the Minneapolis Sym- 

phony and the Kolisch String Quartet. 

These concerts will be given in Eng- 

lishs’s Opera House. 

The Indiana State Symphony Society 
has elected the following new officers: 
Jacob L. Miller, president; William H. 
Ball Muncie, vice-president; Mrs. Syl- 
vester Johnson, secretary, and Albert 
Deluse, treasurer. The programs for 
the five subscription concerts were out- 
lined by Ferdinand Schaefer, conduc- 
tor, before sailing for Europe, where he 
is spending the summer. The orchestra 
will be augmented and there will be 
some changes in the personnel. During 
the season it will give additional con- 
certs in and about Indianapolis. 

Josiah Kirby Lilly, owner of Foster 
Hall, a memorial to Stephen Foster, and 
of a collection of his songs which is 
nationally known, and Mrs. Lila Allison 
Humes were married on June 29, and 
Edward La Shelle, baritone and voice 
teacher, and Mrs. Bonnie Loder Brown 
on June 26. . 





Piano Festival in Tampa 
TAMPA, Fia., Aug. 10.—The Leach 
Studio of Tampa presented a piano 
festival at the Federated Clubs Build- 
ing here recently. Artists heard on the 





Baker 
D. L. Cornetet, 


Assistant Manager of the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., Is in Charge of 
the Western Division 


in charge of the Western division. Mr. 
Cornetet has been with the Civic Con- 
cert Service for four years. 


a 


were Mrs. Leach, 
Gonzalez, Aleyne Clayton, Katherine 
Pemberton, Dorothy Leach, Richard 
Barnes, Charles Wilkes and Robert Ma- 
honey. Works by Scriabin, Massenet, 
Schubert, Debussy, Brahms, Chopin, 
Bach, Liszt and others were played. 


KROLL-BRITT-SHERIDAN 
TRIO BACK FROM COAST 


program Chucha 








Completes Cycle of Brahms’s Chamber 
Music Works in California 
Under Coolidge Auspices 

Bar Harpor, Me., Aug. 10.—The 
Kroll-Britt-Sheridan Trio, William 
Kroll, violinist; Horace Britt, ’cellist, 
and Frank Sheridan, pianist, arrived 
here recently from California where, in 
conjunction with the Kroll Sextet and 
other assisting artists, they performed 
the entire cycle of Brahms’s chamber 
music (twenty-four works) at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

These concerts were presented to the 
musical public of the coast under the 
auspices of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge and the Coolidge Foundation 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In addition to these eight 
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concerts, the trio gave four others; one 
at the opera house in San Francisco be- 
fore an audience of 3,000 and three at 
the Eicheim Memorial in the Library at 
Santa Barbara. A total of thirty-seven 
works was performed in the space of 
one month. 





LOS ANGELES WELCOMES 
SUMMER OPERA SERIES 





La Scala Company Gives Carmen and 
Three Italian Works—Schénberg 
Lecture Musicale Heard 


Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—Summer 
opera is heard at the Greek Theatre 
in Griftth Park on Wednesday nights. 
Attracting larger audiences than pre- 
vious attempts, the night attendance 
numbers about 4,000 persons; but un- 
fortunately, the La Scala Grand Opera 
Company is not living up to its name. 
Colleen Sword, a promising debutant, 
undertook the role of Carmen in the 
initial presentation. Giuseppe Radaelli 
was Don José, Lina Gastoni, Micaela, 
and Claudio Frigerio, Escamillo. 

Butterfly, with Hizi Koyke in the 
leading part, fared better the follow- 
ing week. Other parts were taken by 
Fred Scott, Mr. Frigerio and Maria 
Marova. Aldo Franchetti conducted. 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria drew large au- 
diences with Lina Gastoni and Mr. Ra- 
daelli as the chief protagonists in the 
former, and Florence Rubens, Vladi- 
mir Dubensky, and Giovanni Zavatti in 
the Mascagni work. 
that 
musicians 


An audience 
prominent 


included many 
heard Arnold 
Schonberg give an — of his 
first string quartet, Op. 7, at the Uni- 
versity of Southern ( “alifornia 

Excerpts illustrating the various 
themes were played by the Abas Quar- 
tet, which followed the lecture with an 
uninterrupted performance of the entire 
work. The Abas Quartet has rapidly 
achieved an enviable place among the 
Coast’s musical organizations. With 
twenty-eight public engagements to its 
credit since January, the ensemble has 
further bookings this summer at uni- 
versities, schools and colleges. 


nm. Be. ¢ 


Hunter Johnson Sextet Performed in 
Rome 


. 

Rome, Aug. 5.—Hunter Johnson’s 
sextet for two violins, viola, ‘cello and 
contrabass was recently performed here 
by the Rome Quartet. Mr. Johnson has 
been a Fellow at the American Academy 
in Rome for two years and will return 
to America in September 
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SAN FRANCISCO ELECTS SYMPHONY HEADS 





Thompson Named President of 
Association—Hillsborough 
Summer Series Ends 


ee: 10.—With the 
. Thompson to the 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
election of Joseph 5 
presidency of the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Association, this city’s symphony 
problem is several degrees nearer solu- 
tion. Mr. Thompson’s aim is to se- 
cure so fine a pre and so fine a 
conductor for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, that the orchestra can be fi- 
nanced on the basis of its merit. 

As his principal co-worker, Mr. 
Thompson will have Lenora Wood 
Armsby, who holds the office of first 
vice-president and the newly created 
office of managing director. Mrs. Arms- 
by’s success in a similar capacity for 
the San Mateo Philharmonic Society’s 
summer symphony concerts at Hills- 
borough, makes her the ideal choice for 


this important post. Other officers 
elected include Robert Watt Miller, 
vice-president of the San Francisco 
Opera Association, and Dr. Hans 
Barkan, second and third vice-presi- 
dents, respectively, and John A. Mc- 
Gregor, treasurer. 

A finance committee which includes 
the officers, Mrs. Marcus Koshland, 


Lena Blanding, Mrs. 
Howard MacKinnon, Guido Musto, 
Wallace M. Alexander, Ray Armsby 
and Mortimer Fleishhacker will en- 
deavor to secure $80,000 to augment 
the city tax money and assure a season 
of at least sixteen weeks. 


A Season of Thirty Concerts 


The season will begin in January and 
consist of nine or ten pairs of concerts 
in the War Memorial Opera House and 
ten popular concerts in the Exposition 
Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Art Commission (which has the spend- 
ing of the tax money voted for sym- 
phony concerts, estimated at between 
$35,000 and $50,000 per year). No one 
knows as yet, whom the conductor will 
be. 

In the meantime, the summer parade 
of guest conductors to Hillsborough 
continues. The series opened with Al- 
fred Hertz on June 30, continued with 
Richard Lert on July 7, when Harold 
Bauer was the welcome soloist, Basil 
Cameron on July 21, and José Iturbi 
on Aug. 4. Richard Ltrt offered 
Weber’s Overture to Euryanthe, the 
Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, the 


Lutie Goldstein, 


Passacaglia from Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony, Bizet’s Carmen Suite No. 1, 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus Overture and 
the Schumann concerto for piano and 
orchestra, with Harold Bauer winning 
the ovation of the day. 

To Basil Cameron goes the credit for 
securing an unusually good performance 
from the orchestra. Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Wagner’s Overture 
and Venusberg Music from Tann- 
hauser, Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik and Brahms’s Academic Festival 
Overture comprised his varied fare. The 
clarity, balance and musicianly qualities 
of the conductor’ s phanecare imbued ee 


OUECVUNNEDAUegrUnoeneenaceece een 


familiar works with refreshing aspects. 
The Mozart was especially well done. 

José Iturbi concluded the series bril- 
liantly and revealed tremendous de- 
velopment as a conductor since his last 
appearance here in that role two years 
ago. He read Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro Overture with liveliness and 
clarity, the Franck D Minor Symphony 
with a fine sense of structural and 
melodic values and gave an especially 
beautiful performance of Debussy’s 
Clouds followed by Fetes and twe 
Wagner excerpts, the Funeral March 
from G0tterdammerung and __ the 
Meistersinger Prelude. 

Henry Cowell concluded a series of 
lecture recials on How a Composer 
Works, with a recital of his own com- 


OPERA IS WELCOMED IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Steel Pier Company, Jules Falk, 
Director, Gives Six Works 
in English 


AtLantic City, Aug. 10.—Mozart’s 
comic opera, Cosi fan Tutte, was given 
in English by the Steel Pier Grand 
Opera company, Jules Falk, director, on 
July 13 and 14 at the Steel Pier here. 
The cast included Irene Williams as 
Leonora; Marie Budde as Despina; 
Elizabeth Hutchinson as _ Dorabella; 
James Montgomery the Don Ferrando, 
Leo de Hierapolis as Don Guglielmo 
and Eugene Loewenthal as Don AIl- 
fonso. Henry Elkan conducted. 

Verdi’s Rigoletto was given on July 
20 and 21 with a notable cast including 
Marion McAfee, soprano, formerly of 
Covent Garden, as Gilda; Harrison 
Christian as Rigoletto; Lawrence 
Power, tenor of the Royal San Carlo 
Opera, Naples, as the Duke; Amund 
Sjovik as Sparafucile; Beulah McGor- 
vin as Maddalena; Jacqueline Leigh as 
Giovanna ; Thomas Nelson as Borsa and 
Warren Holland as Marulla. 

Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Delilah 
was given on July 27 and 28 with 
Aroldo Lindi as Samson; Margaret 
Harshaw, winner of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs award, as Deli- 
lah; Leo de Hierapolis as Dagon and 
Helfenstein Mason as Abemelech. 


Tales of Hoffman Heard 


Tales of Hoffman was given on 
3 and 4 with Ethel Fox as An- 
Margaret Codd as 


The 
Aug. 
tonio and Giulietta; 


Olympia; Eleanora Demora as Nick- 
lausse; Miss Harshaw as The Voice; 
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The Mary Wigman Dancers, Appearing in 


Bach's Phoebus and Pan at Atlantic City 
Georges Trabert as Hoffmann; James 
Montgomery as Spalanzani; Mr. de 
Hierapolis as Coppelius, Dr. Miracle 
and Dappertutto; Harold Kravitt as 
Crespel and Schlemil; Josef Eschert as 
Cochenille; Mr. Nelson as Nathanael 
Mr. Holland as Hermann and Josep 
Levin as Luther. Mr. Elkan c mducte I 

The first of two performances of the 


double bill, L’ Enfant Piediene, by De 

bussy, and Cavalleria Rusticana by 
Mascagni was given on Aug. 10. |! 

the former, Tilly Barmach was the Lia: 
Mr. Trabert the Azael and Earl Lippy, 
Simon. Miss Barmach sang the role of 
Santuzza in Cavalleria; Eleanora De 

mora the Lola; Miss Harshaw, Lucia, 
Mr. Trabert the Turiddu and Mr. Lippy 
the Alfio. 

Verdi’s Il Trovatore was scheduled 
for Aug. 17 and 18 and the double bill, 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Phoebus and 
Pan, in commemoration of the 250th 
birth of that composer with Humper- 


dinck’s Hansel und Gretel, for Aug. 
24 and 25. Gounod’s Faust will be 
given on Aug. 31 and Sept. 1 and 


Bizet’s Carmen on Sept. 7 and 8 All 
performances are in English. 

The Mary Wigman Dancers, with 
Nancy McKnight as solo artist, will 
provide the special ballet for Phoebus 
and Pan. 


Ada Bicking Succeeds Max T. Krone as 
Conservatory Director 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—Ada Bick- 
ing, acting director of the Arthur Jor- 
dan Conservatory of Music, has been 
appointed director, in succession to Max 
T. Krone, who has resigned to accept 
another post. Mr. Krone had been di- 
rector since 1932. 


positions at the Rudolph Schaeffer 
Studios. The San Francisco Symphony 
departed on Aug. 7 for an engagement 
at the San Diego Exposition under Al 
fred Hertz’s baton and Henry Ford's 
auspices. 

Guilio Silva, conductor of the SERA 
Chorus, presented an all-American pro 
cram in Larkin Hall on Aug. 7—the 
first American choral program to bx 
given here. His chorus of 125, aided 
by an orchestra of forty-two, offered 
Silva’s Mass of the Blessed Virgin 
Randall Thompson's satiric suite, Amer 
icana, Robert Delaney’s Night; Arthur 
Lewis's Dirge for a Soldier, Gaul’s | 
Hear America Singing, patriotic song 
by Chadwick and Parker and arrange 
§ Negro Spirituals. 

Marjory M. 


ments 
FISHER 





Tietjens Opera Heard at Columbia 
Festival 
Arabs, an 


The Tents of the opera 


based upon a play by Lord Dunsany 
with music by Paul Tietjens, received 
a dress rehearsal at McMillin Theatr« 


on Aug. 7 at Columbia University. The 
cast included Margaret Tanner as Ez 
narza ; Gut as the King; J: 
Frederic as Zabra; J. C. Walton as the 
Chamberlain, and others. Anita Peters 
arranged the dances. Piano accompa 
niment replaced the orchestral score 


{ reorge 


Vittoria Mass Given by Summer 


Session Chorus 


The Ave Maris Stella, a mass by 
naso da Vittoria, sixteenth century 
Spanish composer, eived what was 
said to be its first performance in this 
country on Aug. 7 as part of the annual 
Columbia University Music Festival 
The work was sung by the University 
Choir under Charles Henry Doersam, 
warden of the American Guild of o1 





Capital University Conservatory Gives 
Elijah 

Aug. 10.—The Capital 
Conservatory of Music pre 
sented Mendelssohn’s Elijah and the 
Thi nnual Chapel Choir Program at 
Mees Hall on July 25. Ellis Emanuel 


CoLUMBUS 
Univ ersity 


Snyder was the director; Leila Brown 
Glenn, the accompanist. 

The role of Elijah was sung by Nel 
son Starr, baritone ; the Widow Woman 
by Helen Kirkpatrick, soprano; The 
Youth by Mary Clark, soprano; The 
Angel by Helen Holscher, contralto, and 
Obadiah and Ahab by Howard Moon, 


has been held 
from June 1/ 


tenor. The choral clinic 
at Capital Conservatory 
to July 27. 
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UTSTANDING in recent record is- 
sues have been a number of gratifying 
chievements in the domain of chamber 
music. The Pro Arte Quartet, with Artur 
schnabel’s collaboration in several instances 
1s contributed sets that must rank with 
e best. Orchestral recording has not lag- 
d, however, and the names of three con- 
ictors who particularly have had the ear 
American audiences—Serge Koussevit- 
<y, Bruno Walter and Leopold Stokowski 
are connected with some notable exam- 
es of the new fidelity in the reproduction 

f timbres and sonorities. 

Record enthusiasts continue to ask, how- 
ever, if they are to be denied further and 
more representative recordings by Tosca- 

ni and the New York Philmarmonic— 
recordings that will have the same buoy- 
uncy and fullness of tone of the latest 
,oston Symphony and Philadelphia Or- 
hestra issues and, at the same time, leave 
the fringes and get to the heart of the Tos- 
anini repertoire. 


BEETHOVEN.—Grand Fugue; Quartet in 
B Flat, Op. 133. The Budapest String 
Quartet has done a service in this record- 
ing for those who have the urge to study 
this most recondite of Beethoven’s later 
compositions for strings. Originally in- 
tended as finale for the thirteenth quartet 
in the same tonality (Op. 130) it was pub 
lished separately after Beethoven had hark- 
ened to the earnest solicitation of Arataria 
that it be taken out of the quartet and an- 
other finale substituted. The Budapest four 
meet its crabbed exactions bravely and 
successfully. Two discs. ( Victor.) 


ScHUMANN.—Quintet in E Flat with 
piano. Those who have possessed and loved 
the Victor recording of this favorite work 
by Gabrilowitsch and the Flonzaleys will 
be interested in noting many minor but 
none-the-less distinguishable differences of 
treatment in the details of this new record 
ing by Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet 
In its mechanical aspects, it is smooth, rich 


ind full. Victor Musical Masterpiece Ser 
ies, M-267 
FRANCK.—Quartet in D. The Pro Art 


Quartet is at its most velvety best in this 
very superior recording of one of the most 
treasurable of chamber music compositions 
\n achievement of high merit. Victor Mu 
sical Masterpiece Series, M-259. 


Mozart.—Quartet in G Minor (K. 478), 
with piano. In collaboration with three 
members of the Pro Arte Quartet, Artur 


Schnabel here has given a fastidious ac 
count of the melodious measures of this 
work, perhaps the most rewarding of Mo 
zart’s piano quartets. The recording of fin 
gradations of piano particularly 
gratifying. Victor Masterpiece 


Series, M-251. 

BEETHOVEN.—Symphony No. 5, in C 
Minor. Koussevitzky and the London 
Philharmonic have recorded with a high de- 
gree of clarity and of technical finish a 
work that has not lacked for varying inter- 
pretations in the past. Needless to say, that 
of Koussevitzky has points of his own, with 
which it is the privilege of the record play 
er to agree or disagree. Victor Musical 
Masterpiece Series, M-245. 


tone is 
Musical 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in E Fiat 
(Eroica). The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra was conducted on the occasion 
of this recording by Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Boston’s prima donna of the baton. 
In the light of the panegyric of a much 
admired critic when the good doctor per- 
formed this work in New York last season 
with his Boston band, the interpretation 
offered on these discs is difficult to under- 
stand. If this is Beethoven, some one has 
surely made the most of it, but not of him. 


Five discs Victor Musical Masterpiece 
No. M-263 
Strauss. Also Sprach Zarathustra. Re- 


corded by the Boston Symphony, the work 
is heard less frequently, perhaps, than it 
deserves. Dr. Koussevitzky has made an 
illuminating and carefully executed record- 
ing and one that reproduces faithfully not 
only the musical intentions of the composer 
but their technical expression as well. Five 
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Some Recent Recordings 


discs. 


257. 


BraHMs.—Symphony No. 4, in E Minor. 
Bruno Walter has given the imprint of his 
musical personality, including his tender- 
ness and his leaning toward unusual fluc- 
tuations of tempi, to an excellent recording 
of the autumnal Brahms fourth, the en- 
semble being the British Broadcasting Sym- 
phony Company Orchestra. Victor Mu- 
sical Masterpiece Series, M-242. 


Victor Musical Masterpiece, No. 
H, 


TcHAIKOvsKy.—Symphony No. 5 in E 
Minor. In fullness, richness and natural- 
ness of tone, the records of the Tchaikov- 
sky Fifth made by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra must be regarded 
as one of the most superb phonograph 
achievements of the times. The interpre- 
tation is as Stokowskian as the playing is 
Philadelphian. Victor Musical Masterpiece 
Series, M-253. 


WaGNER.—Excerpts from Die Walkiire 
In sensuosity and depth of tone, Stokowski 
and his Philadelphia Orchestra have not 
elsewhere in their Wagnerian adventures 
surpassed this set of records. The most 
notable detail, however, is the rich and elo- 
quent singing of Lawrence Tibbett in the 
several discs devoted to Wotan’s Farewell. 
The set otherwise includes the Ride of the 
Valkyries and a part of the Briinnhilde- 
Siegmund scene (without voices) of the 
second act. Victor Musical Masterpiece 
Series, M-248. 


RACHMANINOFF.—Rhapsody on a Theme 
by Paganini. Taking as his subject the 
very theme that was utilized with notable 
results by Brahms in his Paganini Varia 
tions, Rachmaninoff has demonstrated that 
the art of variation writing has not perish- 
ed. This, his latest work of large dimen- 
sions, is an example of masterly craftsman- 
ship, though the results are more cerebral 
than emotionally stirring. The composer 
plays it like the giant of the keyboard that 
he is, in a very admirable recording with 


Stokowski’s Philadelphians. Victor Mu- 
sical Masterpiece Series, M-250. 
HANDEL. Water Music Suite. This is, 


doubtless, intended to be a contribution to 
the Handel Anniversary. We say “in- 
tended,” for the music is played in a 
manner diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of the composer. Leopold Stokowski and his 
Philadelphia Orchestra once more demon 
strate how far a performance can be from 
the composer’s conception. The fault is, 
of course, not the orchestra’s. Two discs 
( Victor. ) 


Mozart. Minuet. This little piece, com 
posed when the genius of Salzburg was 
five, is played here by Edwin Fischer in 
his own arrangement. Herr Fischer, one 
of the most admired of German pianists, 
plays it charmingly, as he does (on the 
reverse side) an Adagio, which is strangely 
enough labeled as being by Benedetto Mar- 
cello and also “from the 16 concertos for 


cembalo by Bach.” One ten inch disc. 
( Victor.) 
Bacu. Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5. 


That lovely one, for solo violin (Jacques 
Thibaud), flute (M. Cortet) and piano 
piano (Alfred Cortot), marvelously played. 
Bach enthusiasts take notice that this rec- 


ord is a necessity, not a luxury. Two 
discs. (Victor.) 

WEINBERGER. Polka and Fugue from 
Schwanda. The Minneapolis Symphony 


under Eugene Ormandy gives a good if 
somewhat blatant performance of these 
delicious bits. Highly recommended. One 
disc. (Victor.) 


Rossini. 
Sir Thomas 
Philharmonic 
of this 
One disc. 


Overture to La Scala di Seta 
Beecham with the London 
gives a clear-cut rendition 
merry and characteristic work 
(Columbia. ) 
Haypn. Quartet in D Minor, Op. 76. 
No. 2. The Poltronieri String Quartet of 
Milan plays this masterpiece, popularly 
known as the “Quinten” (Fifths) Quartet. 
because of the first measures of the open- 





Serge Rachmaninoff, Soloist in Recording 
of His Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 


ing theme being A, D, E, A, and does it 
remarkably well, with a nice appreciation 


of its style and content. Two discs 
( Columbia. ) 
RomserG. Gems from Operettas. These 


include Maytime, Blossom Time, My 
Maryland, The New Moon, The Student 
Prince, and the film Desert Song. The 
instrumental parts are played by Nathaniel 
Shilkret and his Salon Orchestra and the 
soloists are Helen Marshall, soprano; Helen 
Oelheim, recently engaged by the Metro 


politan, and Risé Stevens, contraltos; Mor- 
ton Bowe, tenor, and Tom Thomas, and 
Milton Watson, baritones. Five discs. 
( Victor.) 


CARPENTER. Adventures in a Perambula 
tor. A vivid and delightful rendition of 
this amusing and musically fine work which 
is not heard as much as it should be, by 
the Minneapolis Symphony under Eugene 
Ormandy. A _ thoroughly enjoyable set 
The Overture to Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro is on the odd side. Four discs 
in Victor Musical Masterpices, No. 238 


JoHANN Srrauss. Overture to Die 
Fledermaus. Berlin State Opera Orches 
tra under Bruno Walter. A somewhat con- 


fused recording though tonally good. One 


disc. (Columbia.) 

Moussorcsky. Boris Godounoff. Polon 
aise. Scene in Marina’s Dressing Room. 
Riga Opera Chorus and Orchestra. Con- 
ductor undesignated. Valuable disc for a 
collection. Recording only fair. One disc. 
(Columbia. ) 


SCHUMANN. Piano Concerto in A Minor. 
Yves Nat with orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Bigot. A good recording. Mr. Nat 
plays with discretion and the accompani- 
ment of the undesignated orchestra is well 
balanced. Four discs. (Columbia.) 


Wotr. Ueber Nacht. FRANZ. Im 
Herbst. Both sung by Richard Tauber, 
tenor, with orchestra conducted by Dr. F. 
Weissmann. Mr. Tauber is less interest- 
ing in lieder than in lighter music, but 
the records are good. One ten-inch disc. 
(Columbia. ) 


BRAHMS. Vergebliches Standchen. 
SCHUMANN. An den Sonnenschein, 
Marienwiirmchen. Lotte Lehmann, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, is at her most allur- 
ing best in these three songs. The first 
is accompanied by violin, cello and piano 
conducted by Dr. F. Weissmann, and the 
latter two by chamber orchestra under 
Dr. Manfred Gurlitt. Three beautiful and 
graceful recordings. One ten-inch disc 
( Columbia. ) 


WaGner. Wotan-Erda Scene from Act 
II of Die Walkiire superbly sung by Fried 
rich Schorr and Emmy Leisner accom- 
panied by the London Symphony under 
John Barbirolli. The scene is given uncut 
and is wholly admirable in presentation and 
recording. Two discs. (Victor.) 
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MUSIC SETS TEMPO 
AT SAN DIEGO FAIR 


Ford Company Sponsors Ap- 
pearance of Five Symphonies 
and Mormon Choir 





San Dreco, Car., Aug. 10.—No one 
visiting America’s Exposition at San 
Diego, would doubt the important place 
music has in its general as well as its 
daily detailed programs. Since the open- 
ing day, May 29, music has steadily 
gained in popularity. At almost every 
eating place gayly attired troubadours 
and strolling minstrels are to be heard 
lending a touch of Spanish atmosphere. 

But the music which sets the tempo 
of the exposition and which is most in 
accord with the esthetic nature and un 
usually beautiful natural setting of the 
park in which it is held, is that given 
by the symphony orchestras. 

From the opening night of the Fair, 
every day but Mondays, two-hour con 
certs have been given afternoons and 
evenings in the Ford Bowl, a natural 
amphitheatre of simple beauty which 
holds over 3,000. Steadily the attend 
ance at these concerts has increased, 
until to date approximately 400,000 peo 
ple have been seated 

The Ford Company is making a mag 
nificent contribution in bringing free to 
the public, the five orchestras of the 
Pacific Coast and the Mormon Choir 
of Salt Lake City. So far four of th 
orchestras and the choir have filled theit 
two-week engagements, the last to play 
being the San Francisco Symphony, 
under Alfred Hertz, starting Aug. 9 
and continuing through Aug. 22. 

lhe infant of the coast, the San Diego 
Symphony, its conductor and founder 
Nino Marcelli, had the honor of opening 
the fair. This was followed by the Los 
\ngeles Philharmonic, Henry Svedrof 
sky conducting, the Portland Symphony 
under Willem van Hoogstraten: a week 
with the Mormon Choir under Albert 
J. Southwick, and Frank W. Asper, 
organist ; two weeks of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, Basil Cameron conducting, and 
closing with the San Francisco or- 
chestra. 

Two other attractions have been pre- 
sented twice daily by the Ford Company. 
Played by the Chicago organist, Walter 
Flandorf, the Electronic Organ, invented 
by Lawrence Hammond made its first 
public demonstration at the San Diego 


Fair. And the South American Play 
ers, a gay band of rhythmic music 
makers, keep the cool, inviting Ford 


Patio a place of merriment. 

Of large importance to any civic un 
dertaking is the local expression of tal- 
ent. The Exposition Department of 
Music, developed by executive manager 
Harold W. Roberts, and now carried 
on by Harriet Mortell, keeps the fair 
grounds ringing with music. There are 
three important organizations, the pro 
fessional band led by Jos. O. deLuca: 
the Exposition Junior Band, led by Ray 
mond Forsythe, and the Expo Junior 
Symphony, led by Frank Close. 

Three choruses form the nucleus of 
vocal music. The most imposing is 
the 500-voiced Expo Choir led by Earl 
Rosenberg, which has given several 
concerts, the last being two presentations 
of Elijah at which Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who is a resident of San Diego, 
appeared. Acting as a surplus for the 
larger group is the Junior Expo Chorus, 
led by W. F. Reyer, and the 
Chorus, led by Geo. Garner. 
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Passed Amay 


Francis Maclennan 


Port Wasuincton, L, I., Aug. 10.— 
Francis Maclennan, dramatic tenor and 
the first singer to appear in the role of 
Parsifal in English, died suddenly follow- 
ing a heart attack at his home here on 
July 17. 

Born in Bay City, Mich., Jan. 7, 1879, 
Mr. Maclennan was destined for a busi- 
ness career and attended a business col- 
lege. After some vocal study with a local 
teacher, he determined to become a pro- 
fessional singer and went to New York 
where he studied under Carl Dufft and 
Joseph Tamara. He later went to London 
where he was with Sir George Henschel 
and Berlin where his teacher was Franz 
Emerich. His debut was made in the 
title role of Faust at Covent Garden with 
the Moody-Manners Opera Company in 
1902. Two years later he came back to 
America to sing the title role in Henry W. 
Savage’s English production of Parsifal, 
and in 1906, with the same impresario’s 
production of Madama Butterfly in Eng- 
lish. This company gave the American 
premiere of the opera in Washington on 
Oct. 15, 1906. In 1904, he married the 
soprano Florence Easton who had appeared 
with him at Covent Garden and who was 
also a member of both the Parsifal and 
the Madama Butterfly companies. 

During the following five seasons he sang 
leading roles at the Berlin’ Royal 
Opera, being the first American to appear 
in Germany in the role of Tristan. The 
two subsequent seasons he was a member 
of the Hamburg Opera and also made fre- 
quent guest appearances in Wagnerian 
roles in various parts of Great Britain. In 
1915, he joined the Chicago Opera, mak- 
ing his debut as Tristan on Nov. 15 of 
that year. He sang with that organiza- 
tion for two seasons and then toured with 
Mme. Easton in concert for one season 
and was with the Scotti Grand Opera 
company for one season. His later opera- 
tic appearances were in Germany and Eng- 
land. In 1931, he retired and opened 
studios in New York and Port Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Maclennan and Mme. Easton were 
divorced in 1928, and he subsequently mar- 
ried Marie C. Morningstar who, with a 
son, Thomas John, by his first marriage, 
survive him. 





Martha Barnes Schirmer 


Mrs, Martha Barnes Schirmer, New 
York music patron and widow of the late 
Rudolph Schirmer, music publisher and 
president of G. Schirmer, Inc., died in New 
York July 22, after a short iliness. 

Born in New York in 1855, Mrs. Schir- 
mer was always vitally interested in the 
cause of music and was one of those in- 
strumental in starting the Music School 
Settlement upon whose board she served 
for many years. She also was a member 
of the board of the Neighborhood Music 
School. She was a frequent visitor at 
Bayreuth and a friend of the Wagner 
family. When Siegfried Wagner visited 
this country she entertained him. Mrs. 
Schirmer was a member of the board of 
directors of the Virginia Day Nursery and 
a charter member of the Colony Club. 





John J. Blackmore 
Curicaco, Aug. 10.—John J. Blackmore, 
American pianist and one of the exponents 
of Tobias Matthay, died at his home here 
recently. Mr. Blackmore was at one time 
on the faculty of the Bush Conservatory 
and had his own studio on the Pacific 


Coast. M. M: 


Helen Lynde Aldis Lathrop 

York Harsor, Me., Aug. 10.—Mrs. Helen 
Lynde Aldis Lathrop died at her summer 
home here on Aug. 3. The death of Mrs. 
Lathrop makes available a large legacy 
from the estate of her husband, who, before 
he died in 1916, was president of The Chi- 
cago Orchestra Association, to that asso- 
ciation. 
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AMERICAN BALLET IN DANCES AT STADIUM 
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John Barnes Wells | 


Roxsury, N. Y., Aug 10.—John Barnes 
Wells, well known concert tenor and song 
writer, died of a heart attack at his sum- 
mer home here on Aug. 8. He was fifty- 
four years old. Mr. Wells was the com- 
poser of many light concert songs, some of 
the best known of which were The Crow’s 
Egg, I dunno, The Elfman, Thumb Marks, 
The Lightning Bug, Two Little Magpies, 
Deep in the Heart of Me, Wishin’ and 
Fishin’, What Care I, and The Silly Little 
Fool. 

Born in Ashley, Pa., he attended Syra- 
cuse University and before graduation left 
to study singing under John Dennis Mehan 
and Victor Harris in 1901. Although ac- 
tive for a number of years in concert and 
oratorio, Mr. Wells made his first New 
York recital appearance at Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 15, 1915. On that occasion he was 
accompanied at the piano by Alexander 
Russell, one of his closest friends from 
freshman days at college. Mr. Wells was 
among the first to introduce Dr. Russell's 
songs. 

In addition to his concert work, Mr. 
Wells was active as a vocal instructor in 
New York. Shortly after Dr. Russell’s ap- 
pointment as director of music at Prince- 
ton University, he invited Mr. Wells to 
come to Princeton in 1919 to teach stu- 
dents desirous of having private voice les- 
sons. Mr. Wells continued this work, 
spending several days there each week, 
building up a highly successful class which 
included graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents and members of the community as 
well. Among those who studied with him 
there were Michael Bartlett, tenor, now ap- 
pearing with Grace Moore in her film, Love 
Me Forever, Robert Crawford, baritone, 
and Mrs. Harold W. Dodds, wife of the 
present president of the university. He 
also assisted Dr. Russell in the auditions 
for the Princeton Glee Club. Although 
his connection with the university was not 
an official one, he did much valuable work 
over a period of sixteen years and was a 
popular figure with all who came into con- 
tact with him. In 1908 he married Ethel 
Cavor Heverin of Dover, Del. She and 
their daughter Dorothy survive him. 


Bivonee Douglass 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 11.—Eleanor Douglass 
died here today at her home in Oxford at 
the age of thirty-six. Miss Douglass was 
a graduate of Miami University, where she 
studied voice and piano. Later she attend- 
ed the Cincinnati College of Music and the 
Hollis Dann College in Philadelphia. She 
directed music in Dayton, O., high schools 
for seven years. 





Leon Marx 


Cuicaco, Aug. 10—Leon Marx, noted 
violinist, died at the age of sixty on Aug 


4 at Homewood. Mr. Marx was born in 


Three Choreographic Creations 
of Balanchine Presented 
In Debut Program 


HE debut of the American Ballet as 

a Stadium attraction on Monday, 
Aug. 12, proved to be thoroughly suc- 
cessful. The program included a mod- 
ern ballet, Serenade, to music by 
Tchaikovsky; Alma Mater, a satire on 
college life to music by Kay Swift; and 
Reminiscence, a piece in the traditional 
manner to music by Godard. All of the 
ballets were choreographed by the 
gifted George Balanchine. 

Coming as a climax of a season of 
ballet, the American group further 
pointed up the essential power of the 
dance as a flexible and expressive 
medium of the present as well as the 
past. 

The first ballet company to be or- 
ganized and subsidized in this coun- 
try along the lines of European man- 
agement, it has gathered together a 
large and outstanding group of young 
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(Continued from page 28) 
sky, Albert Mahler, Ralph Magelssen and 
Anna Kaskas were others of the cast. Mr. 
Smallens conducted. 

The two largest audiences of the sum- 
mer series, to date, crammed the Stadium 
on Aug. 5 and 6 when Jascha Heifetz ap- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra, play- 
ing on both occasions the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto and the Chausson Poéme, 
with Mr. Smallens conducting. These he 
performed with consummate art, the 
warmth of his tone being as notable as the 
perfection of technical detail. The cele- 
brated violinist was forced on both occa- 
sions to add supplementary numbers, 
though on the second evening Mr. Smallens 
braved the disapproval of the huge throng 
by launching into the next orchestral num- 
ber while the audience continued its ap- 
plause for the soloist. The attendance on 
Aug. 5 was about 15,500, the next night 
about 17,000. 

Borodin’s opera, Prince Igor, given on 
Aug. 8 and 9, made use of the artists and 
chorus of the Art of Musical Russia, Inc., 
with the Polovetzian dances entrusted to 
the Yakovleff Studios. Mr. Smallens con- 
ducted. George Dubrovsky, the Boris of 
the performance of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff earlier in the summer, was an 
impressive figure as Igor and sang reso- 
nantly. Equally outstanding was the Khan 
Kontchak of John Guerney, who was pic- 
turesque in appearance and who delivered 
his long solo with stirring effect. Ivan 
Ivantzoff made much of Vladimir’s Italia- 
nate air. A weak spot was the Galitzky of 
Vasily Romakoff. 

The women members of the cast, two of 
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Cincinnati and received his musical educa- 
tion in Berlin and Chicago. For several 
years, beginning in 1897, he was soloist 
with the orchestra of Theodore Thomas; 
later he was concertmaster of the Chicago 
Opera Company. He is survived by a wife 
and daughter. 


Minnie Huff Carlin 


San Francisco, Aug. 10.—Minnie Huff 
Carlin, former opera singer, actress and 
composer, died here on Aug. 8 at the age of 
seventy-three. Under the name of Minnie 
Huff she studied in Europe and toured the 
Continent before making her American 
debut. 


Henry Jaeger 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Henry 
Jaeger, formerly solo flutist in the United 


States Marine Band, died on July 22. Mr. 


American ballet dancers which promises 
to carry the ballet tradition to new 
levels of virtuosity and modernity. 

Outstanding in the company is th: 
American born and raised Bill Dolla) 
who, in spite of a dislocated toe sti! 
danced his roles better than almost any 
one else could with all ten toes in work 
ing order. Giselle, reputed to } 
Cecchetti’s niece, danced ably. Anna 
belle Lyon won the laurels for she: 
eloquence and incidentally her techniqu: 
has made great strides since her last 
appearance. Dainty, fleet Leyda An 
chutina was not up to her previous forn 
but still brought rounds of enthusiasti: 
applause. 

Lurcat’s modern costuming of th 
first ballet proved effective in the turn 
ing movements and ensemble pattern 
but failed to show the brilliant leg wor! 
off to best advantage. College styl 
by John Held, Jr., for Alma Mate 
were perfect satires, and the gold an 
purple of the Reminiscence costume 
had all the glamour of the old traditio: 


L. M 
them Americans, contributed much go 
singing. Jeanne Palmer made effective us 


of a beautiful voice as Yaroslavna, Elen 
Shwedova was a rich-toned Kontchakovna 
and Marguerite Hawkins projected tune 
fully the song of the Polovetzian maid. Th« 
Russian chorus also was admirable. Though 
cramped on the small stage, the barbarii 
dances made their customary effect. Lead 
ing dancers were Leon Fokine, Olga 
Schwenker and Marjorie Matlin. 

Ruggiero Ricci, making his first appear 
ance with orchestra in New York since his 
debut with the Manhattan Symphony in 
1929, stirred an audience of about 9,000 on 
Aug. 11 by his vital and musical perform 
ance of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole at a 
concert conducted by Mr. van Hoogstraten 
At fourteen, the youth disclosed again th 
highly individual tone that has been his 
since he first appeared in public and an 
exceptional command of technical resourc: 
He was required to play three supplemen 
tary pieces, two by Bach and one by 
Paganini, all unaccompanied. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s program included the 
Brahms third symphony and two Wagner 
compositions, the Introduction to Act ITI 
of Meistersinger and the Overture to the 
Flying Dutchman. 

Mercer Soloist with New York 
Civie Orchestra 

William Mercer, baritone, appeared 

with the New York Civic Orchestra as 


soloist in three evening concerts re 
cently: on Aug. 2 at Forest Park in 
Queens, on Aug. 3 at Central Park, 


Manhattan, and on Aug. 4 in Pros 


pect Park, Brooklyn. 
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Jaeger was born in Bremen, Germany, 1! 
1859, and after being educated at the uni 
versities of Bonn and Leipzig, came to this 
country in 1879. On retiring in 1899, he 
gave up his time to teaching, becoming « 
member of the faculty of the Washingto 
College of Music. He was one of the 
founders of the old Washington Philhar 
monic under Reginald De Koven’s conduc 
torship in 1902, and for a time he als 
played in the orchestra. 


Frank Hladky 


Battimore, Aug. 10—Frank Hladk 
former concertmaster of the St. Low 
Symphony, 
28. Mr. Hladky was born in Prague 
Czechoslovakia, sixty-seven years ago 
Coming to this country in 1893 he be 
came a member of the Chicago Symphony 
A widow, son and two daughters sur 
vive. 








died at his home here on July 
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Schools & Studios 





LaForge-Berimen Weekly Studio 
Concerts Continue Popular 

The third and fourth concerts of the 
series given weekly in the LaForge- 
Berimen Studios were both attended by 
large audiences. At the first of these, the 
program was given by Mabel Miller 
Downs, soprano; Joseph Meyer, baritone 
and Emma Otero, soprano. At the second, 
Harrington van Hoesen, baritone; Miss 
Downs, and Norma Krueger, pianist, were 
heard. The LaForge Ensemble took part 
in both concerts, with Beryl Blanch, 
pianist, and Vaclav Divina, organist, as- 
sisting in certain works. Mr. LaForge 
and Sibyll Hamlin were the accompanists, 
and Leonid Bolotine played a violin ob- 
bligato. Miss Otero with the ensemble 
was heard over the Columbia network on 
the LaForge-Berimen Weekly Broadcast 
on July 10. 

The fifth concert was given on July 23 
by Miss Otero and Verda Hogan, so- 
pranos; Elizabeth Andres, contralto; 
Charles Lawrence and Santo DiPrimio, 
tenors and John Lombardi, baritone, and 
the ensemble. Miss Otero and Messrs. 
Lawrence and Lombardi gave the weekly 
broadcast on July 24. 





New York University Graduate School 
Plans Next Season’s Courses 


The department of music of the graduate 
school of New York University announces 
interesting courses for the coming season 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 
Courses in Advanced Theory, Composition 
and Advanced Orchestration will be given 
by Philip James; a seminar in Advanced 
Musical Forms and a course in Music 
Criticism by Marion Bauer; Studies in 
Advanced Counterpoint by Charles Hau- 
biel; Johann Sebastian Bach, by Martin 
Bernstein. There will be lectures on 
Medieval and Renaissance Music by Gus- 
tave Reese and on Methods of Research in 
Music by Dr. Hugo Leichentritt of Har- 
vard University. Classes for regular, spe- 
cial and nonmatriculant students will be 
offered in History and Appreciation of 
Music and Theory. 
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National School for Musical Culture 
Gives Final Pupils Recital 

The National School for Musical Cul- 
ture, Hans Barth, director, gave its final 
student concert of the season in the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza on June 28. An interesting 
program representing the teaching of 
Ernestine Schilt, Margery Todd and Mr. 
Barth was given by Amy Hanau, Doris 
Linder, Mary Jones, Caralyn Sellner, Al- 
bert Sherwin, Joseph Engel, Minna Rosen, 
Robert Waller, Henriette Bassi, Jack Lynn, 
Rita Quinn, Bithiah and Jesse Berman, 
Helen J. Anderson and Rachel Mastrota. 
Miss Schilt and Miss Todd were also 
heard in works by Chopin and Gounod- 
Barth. 


David Mannes School to House Laymen’s 
Music Courses 

The David Mannes Music School an- 
nounces that it is to become the centre in 
New York for the Laymen’s Music Courses 
under the direction of Mme. Olga Sama- 
roff-Stokowski. This work has been suc- 
cessfully carried on during the last two 
years and has grown to such an extent 
that it is necessary to centre its activities. 
Classes and lectures by Mme. Samaroff- 
Stokowski, George Wedge and assistants 
and also private instruction in ear training 
and other subjects will be given at the 
School. 





Samoiloff Pupils Active 

Six pupils of Lazar Samoiloff recently 
received professional engagements: Stephen 
Douglas, baritone; Olga Dane, contralto, 
and Blanche Philipps, mezzo-contralto are 
to sing leading roles in the production of 
Eugen Onegin at the Hollywood Bowl on 
Aug. 31. Bonita Fitzi and Lucille Milli- 
kin, coloratura sopranos and Buddy Gately, 
bass, have been engaged by the Lee Art- 
ists Bureau to broadcast over the Colum- 
bia network during the coming season. 


Albert von Doenhoff Teaching in 
Dallas, Tex. 


Albert von Doenhoff teacher of piano, 
is holding summer classes in Dallas, Tex., 
under the auspices of Louise B. Snipes. 
Shortly after his arrival in Dallas, Mr. von 
Doenhoff was heard in a joint recital with 
his son, Robert, ‘cellist. 
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Van Grove Pupils Active 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Pupils of Isaac Van 
Grove, director of the opera department of 
the Chicago Musical College gave the sec- 
ond act of Madama Butterfly on July 30 at 
Sonotone Theatre. The soloists were Lucia 
Altoonjean, Miriam Kauf, Mary Priscilla 
Colditz, George Dopp, William Bailock and 
Michael Signorelli. Jeanette Vander 
Velten, soprano, and Edward Wencel, vio- 
linist, assisted the program. 

Silvio Scionti presented his pupils in a 
series of summer recitals at the Little The- 
atre on July 19, 22, 24, 27 and 29; Maude 
Gutzmer, guest faculty member of the 
summer master school, presented her pu 
pils in a vocal program on July 23 and 
Florence Lamont Hinman presented her 
pupils in recital on July 26. The first art- 
ist’s student recital was given in Sonotone 
Theatre on July 2, the second on July 13. 
On July 21, the college presented a pro- 
gram at the Sylvan Woods Open Air The- 
atre at Western Springs, III. 





Esther and Lucy Friend Give Recital 
Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Esther Friend, so- 
prano, and Lucy Friend, contralto, visiting 
summer students at the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, were heard in a recital in Conserva- 
tory Hall on July 25, assisted at the piano 
by Solon Alberti. 
Zendt and Collins Heard at Kimball 
Hall 
Curicaco, Aug. 10.—The American Con- 
servatory presented Marie Zendt, soprano, 
and Edward Collins, in a recital recently at 
Kimball Hall. Both are members of the 
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faculty. The summer school student body 
and entire faculty attended. 





Ganz and Margolies in Two-Piano 
Recital 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Rudolph Ganz, pi- 
anist, composer and conductor, and Mollie 
Margolies, gave a two-piano recital in 
Sonotone Theatre on July 18. The Bach- 
Bauer Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, a Ravel and Debussy group and 
the Coronation Scene from Boris Godounoff 
were played. This concert was given in 
the series of faculty recitals by the Chicago 
Musical College. 


DePaul University School of Music to 
Open Summer Session 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—DePaul University 
School of Music opened its summer 
school on June 24. A course in choral train- 
ing was given by David Nyvall, Jr., and a 
series of faculty recitals were given during 
the six weeks’ term, including an organ 
recital at St. Vincent’s Church by Dean 
Arthur C. Becker, who is organist and 
choir master of the church. 

i 


The Chicago Conservatory has added a 
complete department of radio training in- 
cluding actual broadcasting studios with 
the latest technical equipment. The de- 
partment will offer radio voice training for 
singers, actors and announcers, under Carl 
Van Buskirk, and it will produce complete 
radio shows for commercial sponsorship, 
under Hall Burton. 

* * * 


Shirley M. K. Gandell, head of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, was elected 
president of the Chicago Council of Teach- 
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ing parts in Ravel’s La Valse. Miss 
Humphrey, Letitia Ide, and an ensemble, 
scored in The Life of the Bee to “choreo- 
graphic” music of Jerome Moross, and 
Mr. Weidman, José Limon, and William 
Matons won applause by their work in 
Traditions, to music of A. Lehman Engel. 
Mr. Caston conducted admirably. The 
orchestral program consisted of Schubert's 
Rosamunde Overture; Beethoven's First 
Symphony, and The Weber-Weingartner 
Invitation to the Dance. 

Philadelphia’s own Catherine Littlefield 
and her ballet appeared under Mr. Caston’s 
direction on July 17 and 18. The feature 
was the third act of Daphnis and Chloe to 
music of Ravel. As far as is known this 
was the first American performance of any 
part of the work in stage form. Miss Lit- 
tlefield and Thomas Cannon interpreted the 
title roles in a striking choreographic com- 
position, which was warmly received. Other 
dances included a series of movements in 
the “classical” ballet style to music of 
Lully, Rameau, Grétry and Bach, with 
solos by the two principal dancers and by 
the Misses Joan McCracken and Karon 
Conrad, and dances in folk-dance style. 
Mr. Caston’s program included works by 
Nicolai, Liadoff, and Smetana. 

The Fokine Ballet, with orchestral ac- 
companiment conducted by Mr. Caston, was 
seen the evenings of August 3 and 4, pre- 
senting the charming Les Sylphides to mu- 
sic of Chopin (not very well orchestrated), 
danced by the ensemble of about twenty, 
and Le Spectre de la Rose to the Berlioz 
transcription of Weber's Invitation to the 
Dance; interpreted by Dorothy Hall and 
Paul Haakon, who did the principal solos 
in the other work as well. For some rea- 
son neither performance drew large au- 
diences, one of these perhaps being that 
Les Sylphides has been given here several 
times recently by the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe. 

The operas given during the month were 
well-known and tried items of the reper- 


ers of Singing for 1935-36 at the annual 
meeting held in the Great Northern Hotel. 
Other officers are: vice-president, Walter 

lien Stults, and secretary-treasurer, John 


T. Read. 


Pupils of Wilhelmina Baldwin Give 
Recital 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Pupils of Wilhelmina 

Baldwin, Boston exponent of the Frederick 

Haywood Universal Song, gave a recital 

in the League Assembly Hall recently. 


Those taking part included Marian Mc- 


Alden, Emmie Cooper-Marshall, Maud 
Ricker, Frank Balduzzi, Ethel Kathan, 
Evelyn Merritt, Catherine Smith, Ina 


Fraser, Grace Price, Grace Caggiano and 
Colette Mogé. There were also ensemble 
groups. A feature of the program was 
Margaret Anderton’s song, Where Have I 
Been With You, sung by Mr. Balduzzi. 





The Dybbuk to Be Presented in Cleve- 
land 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 10. — Lodovico 
Rocca’s opera, The Dybbuk, based on 
the play of the same name by Sholom 
Anski, which had its world premiere at 
La Scala in Milan in March of last year, 
is to be presented next season for the 
first time in this country, in Cleveland, 
as a part of the operatic program spon- 
sored by the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Artur Rodzinski will conduct. 





Society of American Musicians Elects 
Officers 

Cricaco, Aug. 10.—At its last meeting of 
the season, the Society of American Musi- 
cians elected Rudolph Reuter president; 
Clarence Eidam vice-president, and Ludwig 
Becker, Rossetter G. Cole, Elaine DeSel- 
lem, Edgar Nelson, Walter Knupfer and 
Charles LaBerge directors. Howard Wells 
remains director of contests and Edwin 
Gemmer secretary-treasurer. 


toire—Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, and Madama Butterfly, this last 
in English. Each work was repeated as is 
the practice here, and the audiences have 
been consistently large. 

Rigoletto, given on July 15 and 16, was 
directed effectively by Fulgenzio Guerrieri. 
The title role was excellently sung and act- 
ed by Mostyn Thomas. Sydney Rayner 
won applause as the Duke and the role of 
Gilda was commendably presented by Jo- 
sephine Lucchese. Eugene Loewenthal was 
the Sparafucile, and Berta Levine, Madda- 
lena. Others were Albert Mahler, Abrasha 
Robofsky, Lester Englander, Alessandro 
Angelucci, Margaret Harshaw, Edna Had- 
dock and Junia Culbertson. 


The double bill was presented on July 
23 and 24, Sylvan Levin leading Cavalleria 
and Mr. Guerrieri conducting Pagliacci. 
The cast for the former comprised Bruna 
Castagna, as Santuzza (sung by Elsa della 
Motta at the second performance); Vera 
Resnikoff as Lola; Edward Molitore as 
Turridu; Joseph Royer as Alfio, and Mar- 
garet Harshaw as Lucia. In Pagliacci 
Irene Williams was the Nedda; Aroldo 
Lindi the Canio; Mostyn Thomas gave a 
fine vocal and histrionic interpretation as 
Tonio, Albert Mahler sang Beppe, and 
Wilbur Evans was the Silvio. 


Madama Butterfly drew good-sized au- 
diences on Aug. 5 and 6, the performances, 
directed by Mr. Levin, being generally ex- 
cellent. Hizi Koyke, the Japanese soprano, 
sang well, and by acting and appearance 
gave verisimilitude to the part of Cho Cho 
San. Edward Molitore was vocally satis- 
fying as Lieutenant Pinkerton. The part 
of Sharpless was taken by John Barclay, 
and that of Suzuki by Paceli Diamond. 
The other roles were sung by Messrs. 
Mahler, Robofsky, Loewenthal, Englander 
and Charlotte Ridley. Little Phyllis Dona- 
telli was an appealing Trouble. Mr. Levin 
conducted admirably. 

WruraM E, SMITH 


Buchhalter Election in Chicago 
At the annual election of the Buchhalter 
Musical Arts Forum, held on June 10, in 
the Fine Arts Building, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 


president, Edward A. Hochbaum; first 
vice-president, Alfred I. Schwerdlin; 
second vice-president, Raymond Allyn 
Smith; corresponding secretary, Knox 


Hill ; recording secretary, Howard Heisler ; 





treasurer, Bess Cutler, and counsellor, 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Buchhalter. 
Louis Bachner VOICE 
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CHAUTAUQUA EVENTS 
UPHOLD TRADITION 


Symphonic and Popular Con- 
certs Conducted by Stoessel 
and Barrére, Choral Programs 
Led by Howe — Operas and 
Chamber Music Series En- 
liven Sixty-Second Assembly 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 10.— 

The music and drama festival at the 
sixty-second annual Chautauqua Assem- 
bly continues with an abundance of sym- 
phonic, choral, operatic, chamber music 
and other events under noted conduc- 
tors, and by leading musicians and art- 
ists of the concert platform and lyric 
stage, to uphold traditional standards. 
On July 27 Albert Stoessel conducted 
the symphony in a children’s concert 
in the morning with Frederick Wilkins, 





Pirie Macdonald 
Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Chatauqua 
Symphony at the Summer Festival 


flutist, soloist in the Chaminade Concer- 
to, in works by Beethoven, Herbert and 
Cimarosa, and in the evening led the 
orchestra in Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
Gaelic Symphony, Russian Sailor’s 
Dance by Gliére, a work by Saint- 
Saéns and in the Beethoven Concerto 
for piano and orchestra with Judith 
Sidorsky as soloist. 

On July 28 Mr. Stoessel led the sym- 
phony in a concert that was broadcast 
over WJZ and associated stations by 
NBC. Georges Barrére, flutist, was 
soloist in the Bach Suite. The orches- 
tra played the Busoni arrangement of 
the Overture to Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
the Prelude to Lohengrin, Hadley’s 
Symphonic Phantasy and three works 
by J. Strauss. The choir, assisted by 
the orchestra and soloists with Walter 
Howe conducting, gave a sacred song 
service in the evening. 

Barrére Leads Popular Concert 

A popular concert was heard on July 
30 with Mr. Barrére conducting works 
by Rossini, Bizet, Liszt, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and others. Mr. Stoessel led 
another children’s concert on Aug. 3 
with Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, play- 
ing Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs. The orches- 
tra interpreted Jerome Kern tunes, short 
works by Kreisler and Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony. That evening a regional 
choral festival was held with combined 
choirs of 750 voices and a symphony 
under Walter Howe participating in 
works by Bach and Handel. Harold 
Boggess, baritone, sang Wotan’s Fare- 
well from Die Walkire. 

On Aug. 4 Mr. Stoessel again led 
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Women Composers Who Attended the Chautauqua Summer Festival Are Shown with Albert Stoessel (Right, at Back), Georges Barrére, 
Noted Flutist (Seated, Front Row), and Other Chautauqua Musicians 


C HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 10.— 
4 An interesting event of the Chau- 
tauqua summer season was the confer- 
ence of American Women Composers 
held here from July 26 to 29, inclusive. 
The Gaelic Symphony by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, who is considered the dean of 
American women composers; and 
Pirate’s Island by Mabel Daniels, who 
is also a New Englander and a com- 
poser who has something to say, were 
performed on July 27 by the Chautau- 
qua Symphony under Albert Stoessel, 


the symphony in a broadcast program 
over WJZ and the NBC network with 
Mr. Mischakoff as soloist in a violin 
concerto. The orchestra played a suite 
of ballet music by Lully, Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration and Wag- 
ner’s Overture to Rienzi. A choir, solo- 
ists and orchestra gave a sacred song 
service in the evening. On Aug. 7 the 
symphony, with Mr. Stoessel conduct- 
ing, played works by Borodin, Bee- 
thoven, Hanson’s Nordic Symphony, 
and Jacobi’s Cello Concerto with Harry 
Fuchs as soloist. Mr. Barrére led a 
popular concert on Aug. 8 with Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist, as soloist in the 
Brahms violin concerto. Other items 
on the program were by Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven, Glinka and Ganne, 
Operas Enjoyed 


Puccini’s Madama Butterfly was giv- 
en by the Chautauqua Opera Associa- 
tion on July 26 and 29, De Koven’s 
opera Robin Hood on Aug. 2 and 5 and 
on Aug. 8 Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
opera Pinafore before capacity audien- 
ces. The summer opera program is un- 
der the musical direction of Mr. Stoessel 
with Alfredo Valenti as artistic director. 

The Chautauqua Chamber Music So- 
ciety is sponsoring an unusual series of 
concerts with the Mischakoff String 
Quartet, Mischa Mischakoff and Reber 
Johnson, violins; Charles Lichter, viola, 
and Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist, as par- 
ticipating artists. Other musicians tak- 


who has been musical director of the 
Chautauqua Institution for twelve of 
the sixty-two years of its existence. 


Among the choral works performed 
on July 28 by the Chautauqua Choir, 
under Walter Howe, were Prayer by 
Radie Britain, Hymn of the Night by 
Marianne Genet, Forward America by 
Pearl Adams and Meeting Waters by 
Elizabeth Merz Butterfield 


Besides the performance of these 
compositions, there were two concerts 


ing part in these concerts are Mr. Bat 

rere and Mr. Wilkins, flutists; Dorothy 
Phelps, Mary Strickler, Harrison Pot 

ter, Gregory Ashman and Jack Abram, 
pianists, and Ardyth Walker, ‘cellist. 
A number of the works to be performed 
are a string quartet by Hadley, Brahms’s 
E Minor Sonata for ’cello and piano; 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1; 
Dvorak’s American Quartet, Haydn’s 
Frog Quartet and other works by Bauer, 
Bridge, Hindemith, Schubert, Naginsky 
and others. 

An audience of 5,000, which filled the 
amphitheatre on Aug. 6 to celebrate 
the institution’s sixty-first anniversary, 
pledged $59,527 to aid in clearing a 
deficit of $785,000. The gift brought 
the total pledged to $465,000. 


Merle Alcock Gives Recital at 
Whitefield 

W uItEFIELD, N. H., Aug. 10.—Merle 
Alcock, contralto, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang here on July 
28 as guest of the Forty-Niners in the 
Chase Barn Playhouse. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur was the accompanist. The 
recital was given for the benefit of the 
Morrison Hospital in Whitefield. Miss 
Alcock sang a group of Strauss Lieder, 
lyrics by Robert Franz and arias from 
La Gioconda, Samson and Delilah and 
other songs by Clara Edwards, Wintter 
Watts, Luca and Friml. 


given with only works of the visiting 
composers being performed. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, Lulu Jones Downing, 
Phyllis Fergus, and Jessie M. Thomas 
of Chicago; Marianne Genet of Pitts 
burgh; Mary Howe of Washington; 
Helen de Lashmuth of Baltimore ; Doro 
thea Bestor of New York; Josephine 
Forsythe of Cleveland, and Pearl Adams 
of Washington, D. C., and Palm Beach 
were among the visiting composers. 
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CURTIS QUARTET RETURNS 


Ensemble Back from London Where 
They Assisted in Jubilee 


The Curtis String Quartet, Jascha 
srodsky, Charles Jaffe, violins; Max 
Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cello; 
recently returned from London where 
they appeared in concerts arranged as 
a contribution toward the King’s Jubilee 
by the Philadelphia branch of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union. They were pre 
sented in a recital at the home of Lady 
Astor before an audience which includ 
ed members of the royal family as well 
as prominent musicians and critics. The 
quartet was also invited to play a con- 
cert with Rose Bampton of the Metro 
politan Opera at the British Broadcast 
ing Corporation. Both concerts fea 
tured works by American composers 
\mong them were compositions by John 
\lden Carpenter, Charles  Griffes, 
Samuel Barber and Gian Carlo Menotti 

They were invited to the House of 
Parliament by Viscount Astor and Sir 
Paul Latham. They were also enter- 
tained at the American Embassy, Dart 
mouth House and the homes of Dow 
ager Lady Swathling and Mr. Wilfred 
Van Wyck, one of Europe’s foremost 


impresarios. At a luncheon given in 


their honor by Sir Henry Wood they 
were introduced to many of Britain’s 
prominent musicians. 
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